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The automobiles of Mercedes-Benz. 
The legend continues. 


Mercedes-Benz invented the 
automobile in 1886—and in 

~ 1895 produced the first car ever 
built on a production line. Over 
the generations, Mercedes-Benz 
has perfected one engineering 
advance after another. 

Add to that an auto racing 
record of over 4,400 individual 
victories and you have an au- 
tomotive heritage unmatched 
by any other car in the world. 


cow Mercedes-Benz offers eight 

separate and distinct models 
for sale in the United States. Each 
one is unique. Each one continues, 
in its own way, the Mercedes-Benz 
legend. 

At left, you see almost 50 years 
in the life of a legend. Look closely. 
See how nobly time touches these 
Mercedes-Benz automobiles. Their 
appeal is enduring. A characteristic 
that marks the truly legendary, and 
distinguishes it from the merely 
passing fancy. 

A blend of future and past 
Here is disciplined grace, the prod- 
uct of thoughtful evolution in de- 


I: 450SEL (1977); 2: 300SL Gullwing (1955); 
3: 500K Special Roadster (1935); 


4: Super-charged SSK (1929); 5: 540K 
Cabriolet B (1936); 6: 600 (1969) 





Mercedes-Benz Technical Specifications 


MODEL 
240D 


300D 


ENGINE 
4 cyl. ohc (fuel injected) 
5 cyl. ohc (fuel injected) 
280E 6 cyl. dohc (fuel injected) 
280SE 6 cyl. dohc (fuel injected) 
450SEL V-8 ohc (fuel injected) 
450SL 


V-8 ohc (fuel injected) 
450SLC  V-8 ohc (fuel injected) 


69 V-8 ohc (fuel injected) 


sign. When Mercedes-Benz en- 
gineers create a new car, their vision 
is wide. They look backwards to re- 
tain and improve on their worthiest 
earlier ideas. And forwards as well, 
to blend in their latest innovative 
technology. , ‘. . 

Thoughtful evolution in design: 
a mark of Mercedes-Benz. 

To the eye, the changes that 
have been wrought may be subtle. 
Invariably, though, they are quietly 
beautiful—which shows how unerr- 
ingly their “form follows function.” 

More importantly, the cars of 
Mercedes-Benz are designed to ap- 
peal strongly to your intelligence. 
They are honest cars. The promises 
they make relate directly to their 
primary function: well-engineered, 
safe transportation. 

One of the eight Mercedes- 
Benz models currently available in 
the United States is in the front 
rank, left: the 450SEL Sedan. Our 
full offering is described in the table, 
above. Each model represents a 
blending of patient craftsmanship 
with sophisticated technology. 


(CU. IN.) 


WHEEL- 
BASE 
(IN.) 


110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
112.8 


OVERALL 
LENGTH 
(IN) 


190.9 
190.9 3515 
190.9 3530 
205.5 3905 
209.4 4080 
3815 
3860 
4390 


(LBS.) 
146.7 3210 
183.4 
167.6 
167.6 
2758 
275.8 
275.8 


417.1 


116.7 
96.9 
111.0 


182.3 
196.4 


116.5 210.0 





Enduring value... 
and enduring pleasure 
Many models of the elegant 500K 
shown here (No. 3, Circa 1935) are 
appraised at over $50,000. The rare 
540K Cabriolet B (No. 5, Circa 
_.1936). is considered a genuine 
value at $75,000. And based on 
average official used car prices 
over the past five years alone, the 
contemporary Mercedes-Benz au- 
tomobiles have held their value 
better than any other make of lux- 
ury car made in the United States. 
The high retained value of 
Mercedes-Benz cars is a rational at- 
traction. But they have an emo- 
tional raison d’étre, too. To experi- 
ence it, arrange, through your 
Mercedes-Benz Dealer, to drive 
one. You'll experience an unrivaled 
automotive pleasure behind the 
wheel of this charismatic car from 
Mercedes-Benz. Truly, the legend 
continues. 


Mercedes-Benz dy 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world. 


© Mercedes Benz, 1977 


An unbroken line of excellence. Since 1886, Mercedes-Benz has produced one classic automobile after another. 
Each one a car engineered like no other car in the world. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


Wee Rome Correspondent Erik Amfitheatrof went back- 
stage at the Stadt Casino in Basel to seek out Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich, this week’s cover subject, the famous Russian cellist- 
conductor gave him a joyous greeting. “My uncle Massimo is a 
concert cellist,” says Amfitheatrof, “and 
when I introduced myself to Rostropovich, 
he cried, “Your face is like Mass-eemo, and 
Mass-eemo is my dear friend.” It was an in- 
vitation to the extraordinary warmth that 
pours from Rostropovich like lava from 
some Slavic Vesuvius.” 

Interviewing Rostropovich’s many 
friends and associates for our story on the 
new musical director of Washington’s Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, eleven TIME 
correspondents in bureaus around the 
world found similar signs of lava, smoke 
and fire wherever Rostropovich has wan- 
dered. In Jerusalem, Isaac Stern talked to TIME’s Robert Slater 
about “the intensity, the sheer eruptive force behind Rostropo- 
vich’s enthusiasm.” In New York City, Reporter-Researcher 
Rosemarie Tauris Zadikov interviewed Leonard Bernstein, who 
recalled how Rostropovich first came to dinner a decade ago, 
bringing “records, tapes, scores and messages from Shostako- 
vich.” Washington Correspondent Bonnie Angelo went to ques- 
tion Rostropovich and to watch his orchestral rehearsals in his 


TIME 








Birnbaum with Rostropovich in Washington 





THE WiLEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


newly adopted city. Recalling his emotional concert with the 
National Symphony on the Fourth of July, 1975—the first year 
of the Russian’s new life in the West—Angelo felt that his story 
“is political as well as musical.” Says she: “It occurred to me 
then, as he led the orchestra in a rousing Stars and Stripes For- 
ever encore, that there in Kennedy Center, not in the fireworks 
display on the mall, we were seeing the true meaning of our 
. Independence Day—freedom of the soul.” 
F International Editor Jesse Birnbaum, 
= who was assisted by Reporter-Researcher 
* Nancy Newman, flew to Washington last 
week for Rostropovich’s premiére concert 
as musical director and had a similar feel- 
ing as he began writing this story. Says 
Birnbaum: “With Rostropovich, there is his 
beautiful music, but there is also the man 
—his poverty as a boy, his great triumphs, 
his struggle with Soviet authorities, his com- 
ing to America. It’s a remarkable tale.” 

Birnbaum belongs to a musical family: 
his wife is a professional violist, one of his 
sons a pianist who also happens to practice law, the other son 
a flautist who is studying composition at Stanford. Birnbaum 
himself admits to playing the piano “badly.” Can he play a 
stringed instrument? “Only a tennis racquet,” says Birnbaum 
solemnly, “but I like fiddling with words.” 


CARs P. Davdeer 
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The World 

Israel, the U.S. and 
the Arabs collide once 
again over the Pales- 
linian issue. » Oga- 
den’s guerrilla war 
substitutes tanks for 
camels. » A grim sky- 
jacking links a kid- 
naped industrialist 
and Palestinian pris- 
oners. » The Nobel 
Peace Prize: Amnesty 
International and two 
courageous Irish 
women 
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Cover: Maestro Msti- 
slav Rostropovich, 
one of the century's 
great musicians, is im- 
buing Washington's 
National Symphony 
with a spirit appas- 
sionato and making 
himself the capital's 
most delightful monu- 
ment. See MUSIC 


63 

Economy & Business 
After boiling oil, Pres- 
ident Carter reassures 
steel, » A coal strike 
could break the 

union. » Tax cuts, not 
tax reform 


110 


Sport 

The squabbling Yan- 
kees and sunny Dodg- 
ers match their talent 
and personalities ina 
transcontinental 
World Series 





93 

Essay 

Population growth re- 
mains a grave danger, 
says Robert S. McNa- 
mara, who suggests 
how to control the 
Malthusian threat 


114 

Medicine & Science 
After making a clean 
sweep in 1976, Amer- 
icans came back this 
year to win five more 
Nobel prizes in the 
sciences. 


The Cover: [Ilustration by Richard Sparks. 


28 

The Nation: Farmers 
threaten (to strike un- 
less crop supports are 
hiked. » One farmer 
raises his best crop 
ever—and faces ruin 
> Carter meets with 
Panama’s Torrijos to 
save the canal treaties. 
> Puerto Rican ter- 
rorists are back 


Did “reverse discrim- 
ination” illegally bar 
Allan Bakke from 
med school? The Su- 
preme Court hears 
Opposing arguments 


117 

Books 

The River Congo illu- 
minates the heart of 
darkness.» The Sil- 
marillion is animated 
by J R.R. Tolkien's 
private mythology 


— 





103 

The Press 

Doctors who pre- 
scribe “cures” for 
newspapers that are 
ailing. » An insider's 
exposé of Germany's 
raciest tabloid 


123 

The Theater 
Strindberg’s defin:- 
tion of hell was wom- 
an. Max von Sydow 
makes a Broadway 
debut as the play- 
wright-misogynist 





24 
“Rip-Off”: The Presi- 
dent blasts US. oil 
companies for ripping 
off consumers, and 
some oilmen lash 
back. Carter's energy 
plan—and his rela- 
tions with business 
—hang in the balance. | 
> Just how big are oil 
profits anyway? 
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Show Business 
Farewell to Bing Cros- 
by, a giant of Ameri- 
can entertainment. In 
50 years Bing’s soft- 
sell charm never fal- 
tered or faded 
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Before you buyacolorTV 
make sure 
it can use this VIR signal. 









Cabinet of genuine hardwood solids, pecan veneers, simulated wood accents, > ~“ aes 
with inlay parquet top, Simulated TV reception = 


General Electric VIR sets read this signal 
to give you color automatically adjusted 
by the broadcasters themselves. 


Inside this GE set is advanced computer-like circuitry 
that uses this VIR signal. To let the broadcaster 
automatically adjust all of the color on many programs. Vi ie 
Flesh tones. Background colors. The entire color picture. BROADCAST 
All automatically. 60 times a second. VIR Broadcast ‘ea CONTROLLED 
Controlled Color. See a demonstration today. COLOR 


THIS IS GE PERFORMANCE TELEVISION 








GB ELECTRIC 


If you're like most people, the kind and 
amount of life insurance you need and can 
afford will change several times during your 
lifetime. By buying or cancelling policies to 
meet these changing needs, you could wind 
up with several individually good policies and 
still not have the best overall plan for your 
particular situation. 


But now, The Bankers Life of Des Moines 
makes it possible for you to be sure that the 
policy you buy today will fit your changing 
needs tomorrow. 


With the new Adjustable Life you can 
always change your single, original policy to 
give you the best insurance plan to meet 
your needs at the moment. And you can do 
it without adding a new policy or cancelling 
an old one. Why? Because you can make all 





these changes in your original policy at any 
time you feel it is desirable. 


¢ Raise or lower the face amount. 
¢ Raise or lower premium payments. 


¢ Eliminate the need to choose between 
either Whole Life or Term coverage. 


And that could mean that once you've 
purchased Adjustable Life, you may never 
have to buy another policy over your 
lifetime. 


Adjustable Life provides benefits no 
conventional insurance policy can give you. 
The chart at the right shows some features 
that can be very important in building a life 
insurance program and whether or not it's 
available in the kinds of policies you've been 
accustomed to buying. 





insurance 
before available... 
single policy. 


@ You can raise or lower the amount of your policy 
... anytime. 


You can raise or lower the amount of your premium 
payments... anytime. 


Eliminates the need to choose between either 
Whole Life or Term coverage. 


Inflation won’t depreciate the value of your policy 
because it’s automatically raised to cover increases 
in the cost-of-living. 





Fis adi For more information on Adjustable Life 
Renewable | Standard | _ and why it may be the best kind of protec- 
= - tion for you, contact your Bankers Life of 

Des Moines office listed in the Yellow 
Pages, or mail the coupon below. 


THE BANKERS LIFE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 50307 












1. Does the policy allow you to change 
the amount of coverage provided? 
Upward? 
Downward? 


2. Does the policy allow you to change 
the amount of premium payments? 
Upward? 
Downward? 


















poorer eee 4 
| The Bankers Life T107 | 
3. Can one single policy provide fora | Des Moines, lowa 50307 | 
growing life insurance program? 
| | would like to have more information about | 
4. Does the policy raise the amount of | Adjustable Life. | 
coverage to offset increases in the | | 
cost-of-living without proving Name 
insurability. | I 
| Address ——— | 
5. Does the policy have cash and | | 
loan values? Cit | 
ie 
e spec | 
| State Zip 
tNot yet available in Mass., Michigan, Miss., Montana, Penna., and Virginia. Ge ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 4 
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The Third Generation Monte Carlo. 


With immense pride, we present a trim and 
timely new edition of Chevrolet's popular 
personal luxury car: The Third Generation 
Monte Carlo. 

It is a car in tune with the times, yet a car 
apart from the crowd. 

Same personality, new efficiency. 

Although thoroughly redesigned, today’s 
Monte Carlo retains the unique personality of 
Monte Carlos past. You see it in the stately 
stance, the sculptured sides. And you feel it as 
you drive. 


Front and rear overhang have been 
reduced. The turning diameter is over two feet 
shorter than last year, giving the car added 
agility in cramped quarters. 

There is a new standard powerplant, a 231 
Cu. In. V6. A 305 Cu. In. V8 is available. (Monte 
Carlo is equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. See your dealer 
for details.) 

Surprisingly, there is more rear-seat leg 
room, head room and hip room than last year. 
More trunk space, too. 


*EPA estimates with standard V6 engine, available automatic transmission. Actual mileage may vary depending on how 





AY IN A CHEVROLET. 


A new dimension in affordable luxury. 


The Driver's Suite. 

The new interior is a virtual “Driver's 
Suite,” with sumptuous cloths and carpets, 
tall windows, a totally new instrument panel, 
and special Monte Carlo “touches” throughout. 

The Third Generation Monte Carlo. 

Drive it soon. 

Because when all is said and done, driving 
is what a Monte Carlo is all about. 

Always was, always will be. 


and where you drive, car's condition and available equipment. California estimates: 23 hwy., 16 city 








‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
than just picking a number. 








Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. gs =< 

But there’s something else that you should consider. We " sas 

call it “filter feedback’ : 

i As you smoke, tar builds up on the Parliament 
amie | “inerteso | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 

















feedback” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 10 mg. 
up flat against your lips. Kings 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 12mg 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 100% F 


from touching your lips. So there's no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 





Parliam 
More than justa low-tar number. ent. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg. "tar," 0.6 mg. nicotine— 
100’s: 12 mg:’tar;’ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Aug. 77. 





Letters 


Cause for Alarm | 


To the Editors: 

For Israel to be somewhat suspicious 
of its neighbors’ “good” intentions and 
moderate policies, there is some justifi- 
cation. Four wars, terrorist activities di- 
rected against civilians and avowed de- 
termination to destroy the state of Israel 
seem to be circumstantial evidence suf- 
ficient to give Israel some cause for alarm. 
I don't think you had to point out “How 
to Lean on Israel” [Oct. 3]. It’s been done 
by experts. 





Alex Temkin 
Madison, Wis. 


Normally, when American interests 
are at stake, we would not hesitate to turn 


REININGER—CONTACT 








Carter and Dayan 


the screws on any country. It forces me 
to wonder seriously about just who is in 
control of the screws when we learn that 
American financial assistance to Israel is | 
the equivalent of $600 per man, woman 
and child; that the U.S. might be in some 
way responsible for financing Israel's il- 
legal settlements; and that American 
Congressmen, for the obvious benefit of 
Israel's powerful lobby, castigate Amer- 
ican policy in the presence of Israeli 
representatives 








Raymond G. Hanania 
Arab American Congress for Palestine 
Chicago 


What about the Arab lobby? Into 
what context would you put an oil em- 
bargo, an economic boycott against Isra- 
el and world Jewry, and anti-Israel res- 
olutions in the United Nations, if not 
lobbying? The Arab nations’ use of oil co- | 
ercion against foreign governments is 
shocking, morally reprehensible and lob- 
bying in the extreme 





Marsha Levy 
Montreal 


Nowhere in TIME’s undiplomatic pre- 
scription is it suggested that there be U.S 
pressure on the Arab states to recognize 
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Designed for 
people, not just 
pockets. 


Looks, feels and shoots 
like a camera should. 


The Hanimex VEF introduces a new vertical 
design to pocket cameras. While smaller than 
most pockets on the market, only 2'/s x 3*/. inches, the VEF's 
new upright body gives you a firmer grip on the camera for more 
comfortable, steadier shooting. It’s a camera created for better 
photos, not just to fit pockets. 


Easy to use. Beneath its impressive appearance, the VEF is a very 
simple, convenient camera to use. With goof-proof, drop-in 110 car- 
tridge film, including the new ASA 400. And no fussing with focus- 
ing. Its pre-focused lens is critically sharp down to 3 feet. 


Better quality pictures. The Hanimar coated, optical glass lens 
gives a 20% wider view than a normal pocket camera lens. Captures 
more picture per shot in big, bright 4'/2 x 3'/z-inch prints. And ata flip 
of aswitch, you have frame-filling closeups from 12 to 20 inches. 
Money-saving flash. The VEF comes with a detachable, action- 
freezing electronic flash with a range up to 13 99 
feet. And with up to 150 flashes per set of bat- 954 

teries, you get long-term savings along with 


sharper flash pictures. At participating dealers. 


ZOOM! Enjoy all the advantages 


* of Hanimex vertical pock- 
et camera design, plus the convenience 
of zoom. The VEF Zoom adjusts from nor- 
mal to telephoto, and everything in between, 


with a twist of the wrist. Let the lens do your walk- $84’ 


ing. With detachable electronic flash. 


At participating dealers. 


7 
ey 
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HANIMEX (U.S.A.) INC., 1801 Touhy Ave., Elk Grove, III. 60007 





“When awarding 
‘damages in liability cases, 
the jury is cautioned to 
be fair and to bear in 
mind that money does not 
grow on trees. It must be 
paid through insurance 
premiums from uninvolved 


parties, such as yourselves." 





Too bad judges cant 
read this to a jury. 


In a small Florida town, a decorative boulder rests on the 
median of a road. A man with three drinks in him and no 
sleep for 18 hours smashes his car headlong into it. A jury 
orders the town to pay him $4.7 million in damages. 


A truck without brake lights is hit from behind. For 





“psychic damages” to the driver, because his pride was 
hurt when his wife had to work, a jury awards $480,000 
above and beyond his medical bills and wage losses. 

Then there’s the one...but you can probably provide 
the next example. Most of us know hair-raising stories of 
windfall awards won in court: Justified claims should be 
compensated, of course. Etna’s point is that it is time to 
look hard at what windfall awards are costing’ 

What can we do? Several things: 

We can stop assessing “liability” where there really 
was no fault—and express our sympathy for victims 
through other means. 

We can ask juries to take into account a victim’s own 
responsibility for his losses. And we can urge that awards 
realistically reflect the actual loss suffered —that they be a 
fair compensation, but not a reward: 

Insurers, lawyers, judges—each of us shares some 
blame for this mess. But it is you, the public, who can best 
begin to clean it up. Don’t underestimate your own in- 
fluence. Use it, as we are trying to use ours. 


wants a... affordable. 


'This case is being appealed 
by the town. In addition to the 


since most liability cases are 
settled out of court. 


surance, and insurance compa- 
nies spend millions more defend- 


manufacturers, doctors, hospi- 
‘tals, and others who are targets 


court-awarded damages, two 
other defendants (the contractor 
and the county) settled out of court 
for an additional $1.15 million. 
This illustrates how extravagant 
jury-awarded damages set a stan- 
dard for extravagant out-of-court 
settlements—the real problem, 


Etna Life & Casualty 
151 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06156 


2 A by-product of such awards 
has been a quantum leap in the 
number of all kinds of suits filed. 
Products liability cases alone have 
increased from 50,000 a year in 
the 1960's to almost a million a 
year now. 

3 Most awards are paid by in- 


ing policyholders against law- 
suits. The direct result is rising 
premiums for automobile and 
other liability coverages. The in 

direct result is higher prices for 
goods and services — prices which 
are boosted to cover the sky 

rocketing insurance premiums of 


ee 





LIFE & CASUALTY 


for windfall awards 

4For example, it would help 
if juries were simply required to 
take into account payments the 
claimant has already received 
for medical bills and lost wages 
Under the present system, these 
bills may be paid all over again 





Read this ad. 


Itwill 
make es legs 


feel better. 


Feeling good all over starts with your legs. 

You may feel just great. Ready and rarin’ to go. But 

when your legs feel like they're toting around a ball 
and chain, it’s hard to think about anything else. 

We call it “leg fatigue.” You call it just plain 
uncomfortable. 

And if each day you're becoming more and 
more aware of aching calves and throbbing 
leg muscles, chances are you haven't yet 
discovered Supp-hose Socks. 

Supp-hose Socks are the result 

of years of careful manufacture. 

But to really appreciate how different they are, let's begin 
from the ground up. 
Why your legs give out before you do. 

Simply stated—poor circulation. You see, when it comes 
to your circulatory system, what goes down must come up. 

That’s the whole problem. 

Blood traveling down to your legs may have a hard time 
getting back up again. This reduces the flow of fresh , 
oxygenated blood to your legs. The result: leg fatigue. Figen 

How Supp-hose works. cs a 

Even before you slip into Supp-hose you'll know N= 
they're no ordinary socks. You'll see the exclusive vertical 
and horizontal ribbing which actually helps to reduce leg fatigue. Put 
them on, and you'll feel a perfectly proportioned fit. Snug around the 
lower leg. Not too tight around the calf. 

Supp-hose acts like a gentle massage to 
ease leg tension and help promote a more 
even flow of blood through the legs. 

Not only will your legs feel good, they'll 
look good, too. Supp-hose unique support 
system helps hold your leg muscles in 
place. And gives your legs a better shape. 

If tired legs are slowing you down, slip 
into Supp-hose Socks. They'll help you 
remember how good your legs can feel. 


Supp-hose Socks 


It must say Supp-hose to be Supp-hose. 
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Letters 


Israel's right to exist, to cease its econom- 
ic boycott of Israel and Jews or to com- 

promise on issues of territory. 
Leonard J. Davis, Director of Information 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
Washington, D.C. 


You neglected to consider the advan- 
tages of having a strong Israel as an ally 
in the Middle East. Israel is the best in- 
vestment the U.S. has ever made. 

Bruce Karp, Iris Richman 
Waltham, Mass. 





Excuses, Excuses 

How about a few more reasons peo- 
ple give for not attending church [Oct. 
3): Sunday morning illnesses that always 
clear up by noon; “I worship at home with 
Oral and Rex”; “The church is full of hyp- 
ocrites”; “Why support a preacher who 

only works one day a week?” 
(The Rev.) John E. Eliason 
Burlington, N.C. 


The study by the Rev. J. Russell Hale 
omitted the most obvious reason why 80 
million Americans will have nothing to 
do with organized religion. Most of these 
unchurched people feel that organized re- 
ligion is a form of mental enslavement. I 
believe that what we really yearn for is 
freedom from religion. 

William E. Skovan 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Many of the unchurched find religion 

a necessity for baptisms, weddings, funer- 

als and free advice in times of trouble. 

But they contribute nothing toward main- 
taining these services. 

The Rev. Robert M. Brueckner 

West Nyack, N.Y. 


Lenny Bruce said it the best: “The 
people are leaving the church—and go- 
ing back to God.” 

John F. Heenehan 
Stamford, Conn. 





Overused Rhetoric 


It would be wonderful if the New 
Right [Oct. 3] could actually provide a 
counterweight to the left. But alas, like 
conservative movements of the past, these 
rightists have picked their issues to fit 
their overused, Bible-quoting, patriot-in- 
spiring rhetoric. Thus we have their po- 
sition on the Panama Canal and ERA. 
Meanwhile, the liberals are left to untan- 
gle the tax and welfare mess they cre- 
ated. How about some input on these 
problems from the so-called New Right? 

Mark Hoffman 
Parma Heights, Ohio 


As a 24-year-old Republican, I found 
your advice to the party intriguing. How 
can the G.O.P. benefit from the national 
rightward trend by moving to the left? A 
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CARE WHITEROSE. 
_ ITLLTURN BLUE NUN GREEN 


Now don’t get us wrong. There’s nothing wrong 

with Blue Nun. It’s a good imported white wine. 
The pres is, that’s what it is—a white wine. And 
it takes both a red and a white if you’re looking for 
a wine to go with whatever you eat. 

That's why there's Jacaré (Jah-kah-ray) White-Rose. 
A really great tasting wine that’s just enough of a 
fine, white wine to match up to fish, cheese, and 

those lighter dishes. And enough of a smooth, red 
rosé wine to complement meats and heartier foods. 
So if you're looking for the one wine that’s right 
any way you look at it, you just found tt. 
Jacaré White-Rosé. 
Try it. It'll change your Blue Nun habit. 


















JACARE WHITEROSE. THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS. 


Japan Air Lines. 
Nonstop San Francisco-lokyo. 
Nonstop Japanese hospitality. 


You're in Japan the moment you 
step aboard the world’s most 
ey as ee beautiful 747, JAL’s sumptuous 


help executives do business in the Gente Set, Our legendary girl in kimono 


Orient than JAL, the airline that makes you feel important 
invented Executive Service. because you are important. 
You are our honored guest. 
We never forget 
4 ; how important you are. 
San Francisco's the place for VAPAN AIR LINES 
duty-free shopping at unbeatable 
prices. A great opportunity to 
pick up those last-minute gifts 
for your Japanese business 
associates. And—what better 
place is there for a stopover? 





Convenient connections from Chicago: 
American Flight 265, 8:50 AM, TWA Flight 
135, 9:00 AM or United 125, 8:40 AM to 
San Francisco. JAL takes off at 1:20 PM. 
For reservations see your travel agent, 

ite travel department or call JAL at 
(312) 263-1384. 
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pa-tri- C1AMN. 1. aristocratic 2. of high social rank 3. noble 4. delicious 


Indulge your Patrician tastes. With imported Patrician® Amaretto, the delicious almond liqueur. Taste Amaretto 
neat and know why this Italian liqueur is the world’s most popular. Or with imported Patrician” Sambuca, the 
classic Italian liqueur with the uniquely smooth licorice flavor of anise. Enjoy Patrician Sambuca in after-dinner 
coffee: a perfect culmination of a perfect meal. For a free recipe book of Patrician drinks, made with Amaretto and 
Sambuca, post your name and address to Mediterranean Importing Co., Dept. T10, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 11040. 


Amaretto 48 proot. Sambuca 80 prool. Imported by Mediterranean importing Co 








No breakfast is nutritious 
a a 
until somebody eats it. 
When youre Kelloggs, it's pretty easy to put good nutrition 
into a cereal. After all, we've been doing it for a long time. 
Whats not so easy is getting good nutrition into a child. 
A one-ounce serving of Kelloggs 
sugar Frosted Flakes*con- 
tains 25% of the U.S. Recom- 
mended Daily Allowance of 
7 essential vitamins and 
10% of the U.S. RDA of vita- 
min D and iron. But that's 
not why kids like them. 
It's that sparkle of sugar 
frosting we add that does 
the hard work. . . getting the 
cereal out of the bow] and into 
the boy or girl. 
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Sugar Frosted Flakes a is 
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The hub of lilinois has a hub of its For business , sweeping view of Springfield from its 
own. The Forum Thirty. A skyscraper sky-high conference center, along 
hotel in the middle of e ° with eleven other function 
sernaiets win al nats GOWNtO Springfield, (275-2°%.2222 
going on right outside wn p | | yy feet of meeting and exhib- 


your door. A hotel with two fine res- it space, in all. A hotel where you 


taurants, a show lounge, an indoor all roads lead to can park free, walk to work, then 
pool and sauna, an arcade of shops, enjoy the best that Springfield has 
and 287 handsome guest rooms to offer. That's The Forum Thirty 


and suites. A hotel that offers a The Forum Thirty. —the high road to the good life 
e 














The 
John M. Smyth 

Christmas 
Catalog 

for busy 
Executives. 


This is a unique collection of 
over forty exquisitely fashioned 
animals—each superbly hand- 
crafted from wood, brass, iron 
or leather. They make dis- 
tinguished accents for office or 
home; and as gifts, these 
animals are sure to please even 
the most discriminating busi- 
ness associate or friend. And 
remember, you can use our 
convenient payment plan, your 
Bank or American Express 
card. Save time and let 
John M. Smyth take care of 
your Christmas shopping. 


Please call Mr. Reed 236-9400 
Ext. 202 or write to receive 
this free full color catalog. 


eee eRe py ae 


ee ee 


Please mail me a free John M. Smyth 
Christmas Catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City 








Sate ip 


Mail to: John M. ra ig Co., 12 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60602. 
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G.O.P. revival will be catalyzed not by 

an acceptance but by a resounding ref- 

utation of the moral and economic bank- 
ruptcy of status quo liberalism. 

Jay Grassell 

Milwaukee 





Total Confusion 


Your article “Alien Backlash” [Sept. 
26] leaves me totally confused. Are the cit- 
izens of this country or the illegal aliens 
determining policy? People moan over 
unemployment in young minority groups 
and yet sit back and watch while mil- 
lions of illegal aliens take jobs. 

We limited our family to two children 
and now I find myself forced to handle 
the consequences of the irrational pop- 


ulation growth of Mexico. 


Peter J. Horn 
Spokane, Wash. 


Please keep in mind that the “good- 
ies” for illegal aliens consist of below-min- 
imum-wage jobs that few Americans 
want, fear of being exposed to immigra- 
tion authorities, beastly living conditions 
and severance from their families. 

Mary Golden 
San Francisco 





A Welcome Relief 

TIME may consider increased pot 
smuggling in New England [Oct. 3] to be 
“threatening,” but to the millions of us 
who smoke marijuana, it is a welcome re- 
lief. The real threat is the Government's 
refusal to accept reality and move 
promptly to a system of regulated and 

controlled marijuana sales. 
Paul H. Kuhn Jr. 
Chicago 





Repaying a Debt 
I am one of those students you refer 
to in “Go Now, Don’t Pay Later” (Sept. 
26). If so many students are defaulting 
on these loans, shouldn't someone ask 
why? For the past three years I have been 
diligently seeking a job in health plan- 
ning, that my “Government handout” ed- 
ucated me to do, but have had no suc- 
cess. If the Government or anyone else 
would assist me in my pursuit of a ca- 
reer, I would repay my loan. I am at pres- 
ent working for $3.20 an hour. I can’t pos- 
sibly repay this debt. 
Thomas A. Albright 
Tempe, Ariz. 


The Federal Government's renewed 
effort to collect from the relatively small 
number of delinquent student borrowers 
struck a nerve that may soon become 
completely exposed. Congress is contem- 
plating a repeal of the new law that makes 
it more difficult for these young people to 
discharge their college loans through 
bankruptcy. 

Not only are basic moral principles 




















Sheraton’ showplace 
at the top of Boston. 


Next trip bring along your wife to 
the height of elegance. At the hotel 
within a hotel atop the Sheraton- 
Boston. Exclusive registration desk, 
club room, unsurpassed luxury, 
fastidious service, superb 
dining and entertaining. 


For reservations call toll-free (S) 


800-325-3535 


Sheraton- 
TON MOTEL S & fies, WORLOWIOE 
SLAC 


PRUOUNTIAL CENTER BOSTON WASEACHRETTS: 1? 6 2000 
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HELP WANTED 


College Students—Moonlighters 
BIG PART TIME MONEY 





If you live in one of the 11 
cities listed below you can earn 
an excellent income introducing 
Time/Life Books by telephone. 

Guaranteed wage plus com- 
missions and bonus. Call Direct- 
ory Assistance in these cities and 
ask for: 


TIME/LIFE LIBRARIES, INC. 


New York. .. San Francisco. . . 
Irvine, Ca. . Seattle. . .Cleveland 
.. Denver. . .Chicago. . .Santa 
Monica. . .Washington, D.C.... 
Minneapolis. . .Philadelphia. 
Opening soon: 
Detroit. . .Boston 


Time/Life Libraries, Inc. 
Equal opportunity employer m/f. 
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The guts—engine, transmission, 
front wheel drive, disc brakes, 
etc.—that enabled a Saab EMS to 
beat a BMW 320i in 10 out of 11 
performance categories this past 
February’*are the same guts you get 
in our 5 door model. 

How good a car is it? Well, 
heres what the August 1977 issue of 
Road Test Magazine says: 

“It is difficult to imagine a bet- 
ter family sedan... Start with 
driver comfort. It would be hard to 
find a better place to sit and drive 
than the front seat of a Saab...the 
rear seat, too...(has)...buckets 

full of room and comfort. 

The Saab front suspension... 
is perhaps the 
best of all 









THE GUTS THAT BEAT BMW- 
IN A BODY THAT MADE ROAD TEST 
SAY,"IT IS DIFFICULT TO —" 
"ABETTER FAMILY SED 


*methodology & Details on file at Saab Scania of America, Orange, Conn 





front drive cars currently avail- 
able. The resultant chassis... pro- 
vides one of the best rides you can 
find... 

Another bit of clear practical- 
ity...is its enormous amount of 
storage room...lIf there is a sedan 
with more usable interior space... 
we flat don't know of it. 

All of this room and comfort is 
moved around by the standard list 
of Saab mechanicals. The two-liter 
engine...is one of the best four- 
cylinder engines anywhere... 
Braking was the usual exemplary 
Saab Performance.” 

Performance, comfort, room 
galore, style. Test drive a 5 door 
Saab and see why its unlike any 
other car on the road today. 


THE COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE CAR. 














Instant High/Low 


Play WMAQ Radio's Instant High/Low. Our jackpots total $30,000. 
And we're giving it a// away. 


The more you listen to WMAQ, the better your chances, because each call brings 
you that much closer to the jackpot figure. 


Lots of prizes. Lots of winners. 
It's WMAQ's Instant High/Low. It's another way you win with your radio station. 


Listen for details. 


Employees of RCA, NBC and affiliated companies and members of their 
families are not eligible to participate. Void where prohibited by law. No pur- 
chase necessary. Complete details on WMAQ. Contest begins October 20, 
1977 and ends November 16, 1977 





Flannel shirts have always looked the 


r greatest 
in the great outdoors. Now theres one that also looks 
great indoors. Arrows Cheve 


Chevella has 
touches in the flannel shirt 
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AVAILABLE AT 


Carson Pirie Scott 


AND OTHER FINE STORES 











pockets serri-te 
[for afelae)olmas 

Who else bu t Arr ow could take the f folalal-1 Elsie 
out of the woods, without taking the woods out of 
the flannel shirt 


Psst 




















Facnnessy after... 


isa eener hie way toconclude a dinner. 
Youcan capture its magic in a snifter. 
Call for the world’s most civilized spirit. 
Call for 

the Hennessy. 
Isa little 
fanfare... 
after the fare. 
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Air Canada has 
three daily non-stops to both 
Toronto and Montreal. 
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Air Canada has three convenient non-stops from Chicago to both Toronto 
and Montréal every day, including the first flight out to Montréal at 

8 AM. Continue on connecting flights to other Canadian cities or Europe 
without changing terminals in Toronto. See your travel agent. 


DA 
Take the easy Way UP Ge) AIR CANA 









Lincoln-Mercury Snarl-Free Leasing... 


IT MAY BE ONE OF THE MOS 
CONVENIENT WAYS 10 TRAVEL SINCE 
THE INVENTION OF THE WHEEL. 


And the Lincoln-Mercury line-up of fine cars for 1978 is probably 


> 


the most beautiful. Ask your dealer about leasing a luxurious 


Lincoln Continental, (t+ Sn 
“Soe pe 


=! Continental Mark V, 
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full-size, full-luxury 


Lincoln Versailles, “ 





pe 
mid-size Cougar XR-7 -_ or the new Mercury 


a 
~~, 
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To learn more about how Snarl-Free Leasing can work for you, fill in or attach 


your business card to the coupon below and mail today. 


Leasing & Fleet Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury Division 
2225 West North Avenue 
Melrose Park, Illinois 60162 
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| Send the booklet on Snari-Free Lea 
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Your Lincoln-Mercury Leasing Dealers ; — 
} LINCOLN 


OEALE® 


Lease or buy at the sign of the cat! 


OUR NEW SMALL COMPUTER 





1. “Look, Eddie. The Sperry Univac BC/7 
| computer is saying hello—in English!” 


HELLO. 
I AM THE BC/7, PLEASE SELECT THE 
YOU WANT FROM THE FOLLOWING LIST : 


1. INVENTORY 

2. ORDER ENTRY 

3. PAYROLL 

4. GENERAL LEDGER 
5, ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
6. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


NOOO KAKA KK OK 


ENTER SELECTION NUMBER ® 


2. “What did I tell you, Ralph. 
About $1,000 a month and it’s already got its 
sleeves rolled up” 


1410/77 STOCK STATUS 





PRODUCT NUMBER 6 SUB. PROD. ) 
DESCRIPTION DATE LAST SALE 
PLIERS: IGNITION { 8/04/76 
ON HAND —-RESERVEL ORD RETURNED 
280 ( 5 
RETAIL 0 ON ORDER 


2. 870 : 0 


MAX | MUM 
560 
CONTINUE & 


3. “Alice, you’ve learned to run it in two days. 
You are now a computer operator.” 


INQUIRY 


SALESMAN 
24 


YTD $ TOTAL 
4630. 50 


OPEN ITEM 











INTRODUCES ITSELF. 


It looks simple. It is simple. 

It’s the Sperry Univac BC/7 —our new small computer for 
small business. And it’s so simple to operate, you and Alice and Ralph 
can all learn how in just a couple of days. 

From the start, the BC/7 has a nice way of saying hello. 

[t teaches you how to run it all by itself, and in a language you already 
know — English. 

Then, with some input from you, it proceeds to monitor your 
inventory, update your accounts receivable, make out your payroll, 
and do a lot of other things in seconds that now take you days or weeks. 

All the while, it continues to guide you in English. No one 
has to memorize confusing codes and abbreviations. 

Nobody has to worry about servicing the BC/7, either. 
Because everything —the computer, the programs, and the guy you call 
up if you ever have a problem —comes directly from us. 

The cost for all this simplicity? Just about $1,000 a month 
At that price, our small computer should look simply terrific. 

For full details onthe Sperry Univac BC/7 computer, use the 
coupon below or —faster — dial this number: 


Call (312) 693-4600 





Like to know more? Just fill out and mail this coupon to 
Sperry Univac BC/7, 5725 East River Rd., Rm. 650, Chicago, IL 60631 


| Name 

Company 

Street Address City 

State Z _— Phone 
SPERRYSEUNIVAC 
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involved here, but if the students resort 
to uninhibited bankruptcy they can do 
great harm to the integrity of the pro- 
gram, which is counted on to provide an- 
nually at least $1.4 billion in student as- 
sistance from private lending sources. 
J. Wilmer Mirandon, President 
National Council of Higher Education 
Loan Programs, New York City 





Love Is Worth Keeping 
The passing of romantic love [Sept. 
26] is probably a good sign if it means 
more emphasis on making conjugal love 
work. But that takes a lot more depth of 
commitment to a person than many peo- 
ple are capable of. Maybe the illusion of 
romantic love is the only element that 
brings out any emotional investment in 
another person. In that case, let's keep it 
| around. It may be the only way two peo- 
ple can believe they care about each other. 
| Brian Hill 
Emporia, Kans. 





Loyalty and Steel 


Anyone who reads about the critical 
situation caused by Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.'s relocation of its steel mills 
[Oct. 3] should be as horrified by the news 
as are the citizens of this area. We need ac- 
tion by people all over the country to pre- 





THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULDN'T. 


Small hands need 

a big train. 

Asmall child fumbling witha 
tiny, HO-gauge train is a heart- 
rending sight. He can’t set it on 
the track, can’t hook the cars 
together, and can’t keep it run- 
ning. That's why Lionel has 
always made big O-gauge trains 
...the big Lionel is scaled right 
for a youngster’s coordination. 
Because he can handle it with 
ease, your child will enjoy a big 
Lionel more than a tiny train that 
thwarts him at every turn. 





vent more of these abuses. If companies 
are allowed to walk away from arcas 
where they have been located for years 
every time the Government imposes new 
regulations or equipment wears out, there 
are going to be many more Youngstowns, 
Why should the worker who has given 
years of hard work be pushed aside and 
forgotten? Workers should receive the 
same loyalty from their employers that 
they are expected to feel toward them. 
Janet Jackson 

Youngstown, Ohio 


What's in a Name? 


Christopher Andersen’s “The Name 
Game” [Sept. 26] is plain obnoxious. He 
should note that “plain” Patricias include 
two Academy Award actresses (Neal and 
Duke-Astin), a Cabinet member (Harris) 
and a bank robber (Hearst). Andersen 
better get his first-name vibes down pat 
before he publishes them. 

Patricia M. Bonneau 
Deming, N. Mex. 


What’s in a name? I'll tell you. It’s 
not who you are but where you are that 
counts. For years, in addition to constant 


| mispronunciations of my first name, I had 


to endure the humiliation of being as- 
signed to an all-boy cabin in summer 


| camp, and the embarrassment of an ar- 





rest warrant for failure to pay a male 
poll tax when I lived in Brookline. 

Then I entered Radcliffe College. Oh 
joy! My classmates were women named 
O'Brien, Michael and Charles. They dat- 
ed Harvard men with first names like Col- 
gate and Fenton and Schroeder. I had 
found peace at last. 

Bennette Avis Shultz | 
Watertown, Mass. 


Why is it that no male names sug- 
gesting culture and intelligence were list- 
ed? Is this another example of our sexist 
society’s attitude that males are merely 
sex symbols or meal tickets? 

David Edmondson 
Kensington, Md. 





Groaning Pains 


You have your nerve. You condemn 
William Safire for his “groaners” in the 
same issue [Oct. 3] that you commit 
“Sloops du Jour,” “The Spy Who Came 
in for the Gold,” “Growing Fonda of 
Jane” and, worst of all, “did not go gent- 
ly into that good nightside.” 

Caroline Wingate 
Birmingham 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Lionel builds a strong, rugged 
train...for the way young 

kids play. We build a train that 
shrugs off train wrecks and derail- 
ments...a train that will endure 
and grow into an absorbing 

adult hobby. 


Don’t be misled 
by price. 
Asmall, fragile train that spends 


its life in the closet is no bargain. 
Look for the train that will give 





finicky hobbyists. But when it 
comes to youngsters’ toys, only 
the strong survive. That's why 


LIONEL. 


Big Trains for Small Hands. 


Division of Fundimensions. A division of the General Mills Fun Group, Inc., Mount Clemens, Mic hig 


your youngsters a lifetime's 
worth of enjoyment...a big, 
rugged Lionel. 


Built to last a lifetime. 


Small-scale trains are fine for 
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1978 Grand Prix 


Introducing 
Pontiac's best year yet! 
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Grand new looks. Grand new 


The most scientifically designed Grand Prix in 
history! First we fashioned the dream. Then we used 
computers to help design a new full frame to isolate 
road noise. Specially tuned body mounts help damp 
out vibration. New door and body seals help seal out 
noise. New one-piece foam-backed carpet and head- 
liner help absorb sound. All to give you the smooth, 


quiet ride you expect in a Pontiac Grand Prix. 
With responsive new maneuverability! This tri 
new Grand Prix is amazingly agile when you put it in 


a tight city corner. Or a tight city parking spot. 
Luxurious new appointments! Available new _ 


loose-pillow design seating that’s richer than ever. A 
a 


available new bucket seat that’s a GP exclusive. An 
1978 \/ Pontiac’s 








luxury. Grand new Prix. 


cockpit-style instrument panel. New textures. New available equipment. Grand Prix is equipped with GM- 

fabrics. A whole new world of luxury. built engines produced by various divisions. See your 
_ And 25 mpg Highway, 18 City! These are EPA Pontiac dealer for details. Talk to him about buying or 

estimates for Grand Prix with its available 4.9 litre leasing this incredible new Grand Prix. 

(301 CID) 2-bbl. V-8 and auto. trans. Powertrain not It's destined to take its place beside the classic 

available in California. Your mileage depends on Grand Prixs of the past. 

where and how you drive, your car’s condition and Pontiac ¥ The Mark of Great Cars 


A 


best year yet! 
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The LCD: digital time that’s always on, even when you're not looking, in a watch that’s a pleasure to look at. 
From left: 


When you can find a quartz digital with the dependable Bulova name...isn’t that the time to buy? 
82311 for men, $175. 82371 for women, $145. Suggested retail. © 4 Bulova Watch Co. 


82315 for men, $130. § 
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BULOVA 


A NAME YOU KNOW ON AWATCH YOU CAN TRUS 


QUARIZ DIGI DAL 








Finally there's 
a pen designed to 
take its rightful place 
in your wardrobe. 

Targa by Sheaffer. 

Like a good suit, it has 
trim lines. Like a good shirt, it 
has fine details. Like good 
jewelry, it has a beautiful finish. 

And like any good fashion, it 
has an uncompromising amount 
of attention paid to the makin 
of every line. Every detail. An 
every centimeter ot it, 

arga comes as a ballpoint, 
fountain pen, marker, pencil or 
giftset. All refillable.From $10.00. 

Look for it in the best dressed 
hands this season. 


* — Taraqa 
soeren exon TESTED by Shea er 




































Nobody Else Like You Service. 
We stole the idea from your sister. 


She had a way of making you feel When an Equitable Agent plans Equitable Agent available to 
special. And today, though you're your insurance program, he or answer your questions. And help 
older, shestilltreats youthesameway. she plans it around your specific you plan for your family's needs. 

At The Equitable, our whole needs and goals. We call that a lifetime of 
approach to life insurance is built Nobody else's. . Equitable service: Nobody 
around that same idea. And when you buy insur- Else Like You Service. 

We call it Nobody Else Like ance from The Equitable, Thank your sister for us. 


You Service. you llalways havean We think it’s a great idea. 





Nobody Else Like You Service 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N.Y., N.Y. 








MAIN STEMS AND RECONSTITUTED TOBACCO 
ARE USED IN MOST CIGARETTES. 


~ YOU'RE PROBABLY 
SMOKING WHAT 
WE THROW AWAY. 


L&M Lights. The only cigarette made with 100% virgin tobacco. | 


Most cigarettes use more than just “leafy tobacco” in 1 ocr 
their mix. They contain up to 25% reconstituted . [ ooweries 








, 1977. 


© LIGGETT GRoOuP INC 


tobacco and chopped-up tobacco stems. y 
This of course reduces the cost of making a ‘ 
cigarette, but it also reduces its taste. 
L&M Lights use only 100% virgin all-leaf 
tobacco, and we don’t stop there. We then \ 
“filet” the tobacco by removing the main % ay 
stems. Leaving us with the most flavorful | 
part of the leaf. Then we top off our 100% bs Na \ 
virgin all-leaf tobacco “filets” with our 4 
unique Flavor Tube Filter.™ The result is y ~ 
L&M Flavor Lights. ¢ D : 


REALLY REALTASTE. ee 
ONLY 8MG.“TAR” 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Le eng. 


Ape 
\AR 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Flavor Lights; Long Lights; 8 mg. “tar”, —~_ 9) 
0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 
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So said Carter, and 
oilmen are furious 


he ingratiating ‘smile was. gone 
The blue eyes w ice cold. The 
voice, normally subdued, even so- 
porific, was suddenly brittle. Not 
since John Kennedy assailed steel-indus- 
try leaders 15 years ago* for abruptly rais- 
ing prices had an American President so 
harshly attacked a band of business ex- 
eculives. Jimmy Carter accused US. oil 
companies of seeking “the biggest rip-off 
in history.” of trying to “rob” American 
consumers. of “potential war profiteering 
in the battle over energy. Declaring that 
“enormous amounts of money” are in- 
volved in his beleaguered energy pro- 
gram, the President charged that “the 


*Said Kennedy at a White House press conference 
on April 11, 1962: “A tiny handful of steel exec- 
utives whose pursuit of private power and profit ex 
ceeds their sense of public responsibility shows utter 
contempt for the interest of 185 million Americans. 
Later he angered even more people when he was 
An angry President assailing the oil companies at televised news conference quoted as saying: “My father always told me that 
ata cent tte aaa SESS all businessmen were sons of bitches. but I never re- 
Ata newly combative White House, the attitude was “Let's go get em. | alized till now how right he was 
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oil companies apparently want it all.” 
The outburst of presidential wrath at 
a televised press conference last week was 
no accident. It was a deliberate, carefully 
calculated tactic in Carter's fight to sal- 
vage his priority package of energy leg- 
islation, which is being gutted in the Sen- 
ate. It also reflected his genuine fear—and 
that of advisers like Energy Secretary 
James Schlesinger—that unless Congress 
acts soon to reduce U.S. dependence on 
imported oil, the inevitable consequences 
will be oil and gas shortages and a fur- 
ther mammoth, inflationary deficit in the 
US. balance of trade. The nation is now 
spending an appalling $45 billion a year 
to import oil, and the estimated trade def- 
icit for this year is as high as $25 billion, 
compared with $5.9 billion last year. 


hether Carter's blast at Big Oil 
will be as effective in saving his 
energy program as Kennedy’s 


was in forcing a temporary roll- 
back of steel prices remains to be seen. 
The attack was so free swinging that it 
probably amounted to overkill. 

Certainly, the clash will do nothing 
to strengthen Carter’s already tenuous 
links with business, which remains un- 
certain about the thrust and competence 
of his Administration and about the 
health of the economy. That uncertainty 
was mirrored on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, where the Dow Jones industrial 
average dipped to a two-year low the very 
| day of the President’s press conference. 
The foreign exchange value of the US. 
dollar also fell to a near-record low. 

Beyond the business community, 
however, there is a question whether Car- 
ter’s blast at the oilmen will help him or 
hurt him with two other groups: the Sen- 
ate and, even more important, the public 
at large. Despite repeated warnings about 
the energy crisis, impassioned presiden- 
tial statements about energy conservation 
being “the moral equivalent of war” and 
reams of statistics about the nation’s glut- 
tonous consumption of oil and gas, noth- 
ing seems to have persuaded the public 
| that things are that bad. But casting the 
oil industry as the chief villain will not 
necessarily persuade people that the en- 
ergy crisis is “real” and that they must 
pay higher prices in order to conserve oil. 
In fact, the move could have the contrary 
effect on public opinion 

Carter's dramatic attack came late in 
the game. The Senate was moving toward 
approval of a package far more favorable 
to the hard-lobbying oil and natural gas 
industry than that passed by the House, 
which accepted most of Carter’s propos- 
als. The new White House offensive was 
timed to stiffen the House and apply 
heavy pressure on the Senate when a con- 
ference committee from both chambers 
sits down this week to begin trying to re- 
solve the sharp conflicts in their bills. 

Carter’s new combativeness also came 
at a point when his popularity was slip- 
ping and his domestic problems mount- 
ing. The steel industry has suffered large 
| layoffs and is pressing the Administration 























for help against low-priced foreign com- 
petition. Farmers are upset about falling 
prices and want bigger subsidies. The 
President is also struggling to convince 


| two-thirds of the Senate that the Pana- 


ma Canal treaties should be ratified. A 
meeting with Panama’s Omar Torrijos 
Herrera successfully clarified differing 
U.S. and Panamanian interpretations of 
key treaty provisions—notably the U'S. 
right to defend the canal. 

But there was little doubt that energy 
was his deepest domestic concern. Schle- 
singer talked more than half a dozen times 
on the subject with Carter after return- 
ing from meetings in Paris with members 





of the International Energy Agency. One | 
point he stressed: US. allies are deeply 
concerned about the nation’s inability to 
cut its energy consumption. The whole 


. os a’ 
Schlesinger watching Carter's performance 
A conviction that something had to be done. 





subject, said Schlesinger, is Carter's 
“No. 1 priority.” Carter readily agreed. 
Said he: “It’s the most important domes- 
tic issue that we will face while I am in of- 
fice.” He thus placed energy above tax 
reform (which he decided last week to 
delay until Congress nears completion of 
the energy legislation), welfare reform, in- 
flation, unemployment and health insur- 
ance. The risky implication was that if 
his energy program is rejected, his pres- 
idency may be judged a failure. 


The decision to gamble so much on | 


energy—in such a fulminant style—was 
made at a two-hour Wednesday-after- 
noon White House strategy session that 
included top Carter aides and Vice Pres- 
ident Walter Mondale. The participants 
were painfully aware that Carter needed 
a quick pick-me-up. His Administration 











seemed to have lost direction. Some peo- 
ple were talking about a one-term pres- 
idency. Two weeks ago, an NBC poll had 


given the President a discouraging 46% | 


approval rating (down from 60% in Feb- 
ruary). Now Harris was out with figures 
that showed even more slippage: a 66% 
negative rating on his handling of the 
economy, 57% negative for the energy 
program, 51% negative for his foreign pol- 
icy. Something dramatic was in order 
Mondale spoke up and, using a basket- 
ball image, urged “a full-court press” on 
energy. Carter liked the idea. 

At his press conference, the President 
blamed the American public for failing 
to reduce energy consumption. But he de- 
picted oil and gas executives as the chief 
villains. He also implied that a majority 
of Senators were bowing to the big com- 
panies’ pressure. 

Carter claimed that 
would ensure that “the American people 
are not robbed” but would also provide 
adequate incentives to the oil companies 
to find new fields and produce more fuel. 
His plan would tax oil at the wellheads 
so as to raise retail prices to the world 
level set by the oil-producing cartel 
(OPEC). Under the Carter plan, most of 
the wellhead tax would be rebated to con- 
sumers. The oil and gas companies would 
also like to see domestic oil prices rise to 
world levels, but they object to the well- 
head tax and rebate plan. They want to re- 
tain all of the proceeds from the higher 
prices—not to keep profits high, they in- 


| sist, but to finance the ever growing cost 


of exploration. 


ne possible alternative to the Ad- 

ministration and the industry pro- 

posals has been offered by Sen- 

ate Finance Committee Chair- 
man Russell Long. He proposes the 
creation of what amounts to an energy 
trust fund, under which the Government 
would impose a wellhead tax and then 
use the revenue to stimulate new explo- 
ration and development of alternative en- 
ergy sources by the oil industry. Last 
week, however, the Finance Committee 
scissored the entire wellhead tax scheme 
out of the bill. Instead, it proposed a $32 
billion package of tax credits and grants, 
to be financed directly by the Treasury, 
that would aid industry in converting 
from oil-heating systems to coal-fired 
units; it would also help to finance the de- 
velopment of unconventional energy 
sources like shale oil. 

Despite the Finance Committee's ac- 
tion, the wellhead tax is not dead. The 
House has approved the tax, and when 
the House-Senate conference meets, it 
may well be resurrected. What form it 
might take is anybody's guess. The con- 
ference could adopt Carter's rebate plan. 
Long's trust-fund scheme, or, what seems 
to many observers to be the most sen- 


his program | 


sible compromise of all, a plan to rebate | 


some of the money to consumers and some 
to the oil and gas companies 

To buttress the case for his own 
scheme—and against the oil industry's 
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| Senator Russell Long: a mild critic 


proposals—the President threw out some 
dramatic figures during his press confer- 
ence. He said that in 1973, just before 
OPEC imposed its oil embargo and sharp- 
ly raised prices, U.S. oil and gas compa- 
nies had an income of $18 billion. Under 
his proposal, Carter said, that figure would 
rise to $100 billion by 1985—“an enor- 
mous increase.” But, he said, the oil and 
| gas companies are demanding legislation 
| that would yield $150 billion in revenues 
| by the same year. That $50 billion dif- 
| ference, Carter insisted, “will come out 
| of the pockets of the American consumer 
and go into the pockets of the oil com- 
| panies themselves.” Said Carter: “Our 
proposal, if adopted, would give the oil 
companies the highest prices for oil in all 
the world. But still they want more.” Car- 
ter also estimated that if natural gas prices 
were to be deregulated, the price would 
multiply to 15 times what it was in 1973 


ctually, both Carter's language and 
stalistics seriously distorted the sit- 

uation, When he spoke of an “an- 

nual income” of $100 billion or 

$150 billion, it sounded as if he was talk- 
ing about profits; actually, the figures 
refer to gross revenues. Further, the $18 
billion figure that he cited for the com- 
panies’ revenues at the wellhead was in 
terms of 1973 dollars. But the $100 bil- 
lion and $150 billion figures were in in- 
flated 1985 dollars. In terms of 1973 dol- 
lars, the comparable three figures would 


be $18 billion, $50 billion and $81 bil- | 


lion. That still represents a huge rev- 
enue jump for the companies but not as 
huge as Carter indicated—and, of course, 
a far larger volume is involved. His gas 
figures also unfairly compared 1973 dol- 
lars with 1985 dollars. Carter figured the 
average price of all gas at 23¢ per 1,000 
cu. ft. in 1973 and projected the price of 
new gas, if totally unregulated, at 
$3.63 by 1985. In 1973 dollars, however, 
that figure would be $1.77, an eight- 


__ The Nation 


fold rather than a fifteenfold increase. 

The oil and gas executives who chose 
to reply to the President did so mainly in 
generalities, chiding Carter for the tone 
of his attack. Standard Oil of Indiana 
Chairman John Swearingen termed it “an 
emotional appeal to defend a tax program 
that is not defensible.” He also claimed 
that Carter’s package includes “the larg- 
est peacetime tax increase ever imposed 
on our citizens, and none of it would be 
used to increase the production of domes- 
tic energy.” That familiar oil-company 
complaint ignores the Carter proposal for 
offsetting the tax impact on individuals 
through rebates 

The smaller gas producers sounded 
just as resentful. A.V. Jones Jr., president 
of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America, protested that for Car- 
ter “to single out the oil industry as if it 
were the lone influence that has brought 
his program into difficulty is unfair, un- 
warranted and unfortunate.” George H 
Lawrence, president of the American Gas 
Association, said the President’s “highly 
emotional language” was “inflaming pub- 
lic opinion” but did nothing to provide 
“the production incentives so flagrantly 
lacking in the Administration energy 





plan.” The Independent Gas Producers’ | 


Robert A. Hefner III, who served last year 
as chairman of an Oil and Gas Men for 
Carter campaign committee, said rueful- 
ly, “I made a big mistake.” 

Some members of Congress who have 
opposed Carter's program similarly con- 
demned the President's attack—possibly 
because they saw it, correctly, as a veiled 
criticism of themselves. Insisted Repub- 
lican Congressman W. Henson Moore, of 
oil-producing Louisiana: “The President 
ran for office urging deregulation and car- 
ried Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma 

| largely because of that position. For him 
| to turn around one year later, point a fin- 
ger at us and call proponents of dereg- 


ulation ‘energy profiteers’ is nothing more | 








than a cheap political shot.” The Con- 
gressman had a point about Carter's re- 
versal, but the contention that Republican | 
Ford would have carried all three states 


| if Carter had opposed deregulation is 











highly dubious. Louisiana’s Long, mildly 
critical, urged a “lower level of rhet- 
oric.” Senate Republican Leader Howard 
Baker argued that Carter’s energy pro- 
gram was not in trouble because of the 
oil lobby but because “it’s a bad bill.” 


s the furor continued, Carter seemed 
pleased by what he had wrought. 
An aide described him as “very 
satisfied” with the jolt produced 
by his press-conference blast. Having 
been criticized for being too gentlemanly 
in supporting his energy program, he was 
suddenly under fire for putting on the 8- 
oz. gloves—and seemed to relish it. Thurs- 
day night, only hours after he took on 
the oil and gas industry, the President was 
in a buoyant mood as he played host on 
the White House South Lawn to 500 Geor- | 
gians of the “Peanut Brigade,” the group 
that carried the Carter campaign door to 
door in its early days. Old Friend Bert 
Lance was there, and the former Budget 
Director spent the night in the Lincoln 
bedroom. When one member of the Bri- 
gade told Carter that “on the next go 
round, you can count on every one of us 
again,” a pleased President responded 
“I'm not making any announcements 
about the future—but don’t throw away 
those suitcases.” 

The President's high spirits proved 
contagious. “There is a strong feeling of 
relief here,” said one presidential assis- 
tant. “A feeling of ‘let’s get out there and 
do it—let’s go get ‘em.’ ” 

Carter has asked all of his Cabinet 
members to “go get ‘em” too. In addi- | 
tion, he is considering another fireside TV 
speech on energy, possibly combined with 
an appeal for the Panama Canal treaties | 
Also under consideration: another tele- | 








The Carters host a picnic for the “Peanut Brigade” on the White House South Lawn 


“On the next go round, you can count on every one of us again.” 
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vised phone-in on his energy proposals 

Carter is sure to follow his own ad- 
vice and push the energy issue hard dur- 
ing a two-day, five-state political foray 
this weekend. On Friday, the President 
| will join representatives of the urban poor 
at a town-hall meeting in Detroit—and 
he intends to answer questions about en- 
ergy even if they are not asked. To help 
| trim the Democratic Party’s $2 million 
campaign deficit, he will attend a $50 per 


the night with an Iowa family, whose 
identity has not been revealed for secu- 
rity reasons. It is expected to be a farm 
family, however, so that Carter can get a 
firsthand briefing on rural America’s 
gripes about falling prices and low fed- 
eral supports. On Saturday, he will fly to 
Strategic Air Command headquarters at 
Nebraska’s Offutt Air Force Base, attend 
two meetings in Denver, and end the day 
at another Democratic fund raiser, this 





The Los Angeles event is emblematic 
of the President's bulky catalogue of prob- 
lems, domestic and foreign. The dinner 


| dance at the Century Plaza Hotel was ini- 


tially expected to gross a cool $1 million, 
with 1,000 tickets going for $1,000 apiece 
But Los Angeles’ normally generous Jew- 
ish donors, upset by Carter's Middle East 
policies, are not expected to show up in 
their usual numbers. The result: a disap- 
pointing turnout, with no more than 700 


couple dinner in Des Moines, then spend 


one in Los Angeles. 








How Big Are Big Oil’s Profits? 


{ tis one thing to accuse the oil companies of a profits rip- 
off and quite another to prove it. Time and again, critics 
of the industry have denounced Big Oil's profits as every- 
thing from exorbitant to obscene, But not even Senator 
Henry Jackson, the industry’s arch-opponent, has succeed- 
ed in making the charge stick. 

The basic industry argument is that in spite of a nearly 
fivefold rise in world oil prices since 1972, oil-company prof- 
its last year accounted for a smaller share of gross revenues 
than they did before OPEC began jack- 
ing up the price (4.7%, v. 6.4% in 1972). 
After-tax profits are admittedly huge 
—$14.6 billion for the industry last 
year. But so is the industry’s cost of 
earning those profits. Last year’s indus- 
trywide return on investment of 9.6% 
was not nearly as good as the automak- 
ers’ 14.6% and barely better than the 
9.5% earned by chemical companies. 
Over the past seven years, according 
to Data Resources Inc., a firm of eco- 
nomic analysts, domestic oil companies 
have averaged slightly less than a 9.4% 
return on investment, about on a par 
with the nation’s 600 largest manufac- 
turing firms. 

During the 1973 Arab oil embargo, 
the nation’s major international oil 
companies did engage in some short- 
lived and frantic price gouging. That 
happened when OPEC prices began 
their dizzy upward spiral and the com- 
panies marked up the selling price of 
imported oil that had been brought into 
inventory before the prices rose. As 
much as $5 billion in windfall profits re- 
sulted. This happened at a time when 
the rest of the economy was plunging 
headlong into the worst economic 
downturn since the 1930s, and such cynical profit taking 
gave the oil companies a black eye. Few can forget how, in 
their annual reports for 1974, the oil companies showed 
hefty increases in their profits over the preceding year: 
Exxon up 28.6%, Gulf up 33%, Mobil up 23.3%. 

No one seems to get quite as sore when other industries 
achieve such profit increases. But the aftertaste of this ep- 
isode has inspired the industry’s critics to charge that the 
oil companies have made price gouging a way of life. More- 
over, it is a fundamental reason why both President Carter 
and his Energy Secretary, James Schlesinger, continue to in- 
sist that the oil companies cannot be trusted to put the na- 
tion’s interests ahead of their own. They argue that domes- 
tic oil prices, which are today set at a Government-regulated 
price of about $8.52 per bbl. as a result of complex price reg- 
ulations, must be allowed to rise to a world level of about 





Democrats expected to attend S 


$13.50 in order to discourage consumption and give the oil 
companies added incentive to explore for fresh petroleum 
sources inside the U.S. But they are convinced straightfor- 
ward deregulation will amount to nothing more than a re- 
play of 1974. 

It is for this reason the Administration has decided that 
the price hikes should be brought about by a wellhead tax. 
The yield from the tax would be enormous—as much as 
$12 billion a year by 1985. The oil industry has been lob- 
bying Congress intensively all summer either to drop the 
tax or to hand all such revenues back to the oil companies 
for new investment in developing fresh oil sources. But the 
, Administration remains skeptical of 
the industry’s motives. 

Yet oilmen insist that they need in- 
creased incentives to boost their explo- 
ration activities. The oil industry con- 
tends it already spends 30% to 35% of 
its after-tax profits on exploration. But 
because all the easy-to-reach oilfields 
have been discovered, the drillers must 
now sink deeper and more expensive 
wells in more inhospitable regions, like 
Alaska’s North Slope or the U:S. outer 
continental shelf. Since 1973 oil com- 
panies have increased the number of 
wells drilled by a dramatic 63.4% in 
the US. alone, but even at that, new 
finds have been disappointing, and 
proven reserves continue to decline. 

The cost of this exploration is high. 
Three years ago, it took $87,000 to drill 
an average exploratory well—on land 
or offshore—and now it requires $112.- 
000. Five of every six wells drilled are 
dry, and of the few with oil, roughly 
one out of 50 proves commercially prof- 
itable. Industry critics reply that much 
of the increased drilling activity is in 
areas where only small deposits are 
thought to exist but the chances of find- 
ing them are good. Clearly, adequate 
exploration incentives are needed if enough new oil is to be 
found to keep pace with even the Administration’s target of 
a modest annual 2% growth in the nation’s energy con- 
sumption; just as clearly, the dispute over what is “ade- 
quate” will not be resolved easily. 

Natural gas producers also want deregulation of gas 
prices, now fixed at $1.47 per 1,000 cu. ft. for gas sold across 
state lines. The Administration wants to keep controls, but 
at a higher price—of as much as $2 or so per 1,000 cu. ft. The 
White House argues that a hike of such magnitude would 
provide ample incentive to increase production, since natu- 
ral gas is plentiful. But gas producers remain reluctant to 
press ahead with rapid development of new fields. If these 
fields were brought on-stream now, they would be subject to 
price control. If the producers wait, they reason, controls may 
be relaxed—and prices are bound to be substantially higher. 
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cross the American farm belt, home- 

made signs are sprouting up faster 
than soybeans in June. They are posted 
on idle tractors, trucks and combines, on 
the sides of barns and the walls of farm co- 
operative offices. NO DEAL, NO MEAL, they 
proclaim. Or NO PAY, NO HAY. Or FOR 
YOUR NEXT BAG OF SUGAR, CALL FIDEL. 
Blunt and pithy, they capture perfectly 
the mood of America’s angry, embattled 
farmers. 

Many militant farmers warn they will 
launch a nationwide strike on Dec. 14 un- 
less Government price supports are raised 
substantially. They are threatening to stop 
selling their crops and stop buying sup- 
plies and equipment. Says Bud Bitner, a 
Colorado farmer who helped organize the 
protest, which is concentrated in such 
wheat-belt states as Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma and the Dakotas: 
“We're not trying to shut off the food sup- 
| ply of the nation. We're trying to get a rea- 
| sonable price.” 

A fair price is what the fight is all 
about. From 1974 through 1976, the farm- 
er saw prices rise higher and higher as 
he found markets—at home or abroad 
—for just about everything he grew. But 
with worldwide bumper crops this year, 
the U.S. farmer has watched prices plum- 
met to a five-year low: down 7% from 
1976. Wheat, which sold for $2.92 per bu. 
last year, is bringing $2.55 in Kansas City. 
Corn has dropped from $2.75 per bu. to 
$1.80 in Chicago, soybeans from a high 
| of $10.45 last spring to $5.50. 

Meanwhile, inflation has relentlessly 
pushed up the prices that farmers must 
pay for machinery, energy and fertilizer. 
Farm production costs have jumped in ten 
years from $37 billion to almost $82 bil- 
lion. A tractor that cost $9,000 in 1966 
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Colorado Farmer Edward Melroe eurrounded by pe he uses on his 4,200-acre suena with vaadianaial costs slisted at saa 's melees 


Plowshares into Swords 





With prices down and costs up, farmers threaten to strike 


44.9¢. According to the Agriculture De- 
partment, though farmers’ gross income 
is expected to surpass last year’s record 
high of $103.5 billion, their net income 
will drop to an estimated $20.1 billion, 
from $22 billion a year ago and $33 bil- 
lion in 1973, a peak year for farmers. 

Bad times are particularly hard on the 
small farmer. Caught in a credit squeeze, 
he is usually the first to go bankrupt or 
give up (see box). Since 1970, farm debt 
has doubled to $101 billion. An Agricul- 
ture Department survey of the wheat belt 
last summer showed that 73,000 farmers 
were having trouble repaying loans, with 
some 14,000 of them likely to lose their 
farms. Edward H. Melroe, a Colorado 
grain farmer, reports: “I went to the bank 
last week for another $10,000 loan, and 
the banker told me: ‘That's it. No more.’ ” 


“Do like the sheiks did with the oil,” said one adviser. 
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The number of U.S. farmers has de- 
clined from 4.1 million in 1959 to 2.8 mil- 
lion today. During the same period, the 
number of acres being farmed dropped 
by 10% to a current total of about 1 bil- 
lion. Every year, 5 million acres of farm 
land are converted to urban or industrial 
use—enough to cut a_ three-mile-wide 
path from Washington to San Francisco. | 
Says Charles West, who grows vegetables 
on 6,000 acres in Delaware: “If we have 
another year like this one, a third of the 
farmers in lower Delaware will be out of 
business.” 


acing such prospects and resentful of 

the seeming indifference of the rest 
of the country, farmers are understand- 
ably in the mood to beat their plowshares 
into swords. Talk of a farm strike began 
last July as grain elevators filled to ca- 
pacity; excess wheat spilled into the main 
streets of rural towns and prices began to 
slide seriously. Disgruntled farmers staged 
impromptu demonstrations. In Clark- 
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Why is this cigarette selling 
with no advertising 
and it’s hard to come by? 







TAL 


There can be only one answer. 
People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120, 
they really feel theyre getting a cigarette that 
isnt going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALLs package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you havent tried TALL, do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette youre smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like thats 
going to be a temporary condition. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 18 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette; 20 FILTER CIGARETTES 
Menthol: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘77. 















field, Minn., a tractor caravan of 500 
farmers spearheaded a protest. Jon Wef- 
ald, a former Minnesota agriculture com- 
missioner, urged the protesters: “Do like 
the sheiks did with the oil. One day they 
sat down and said: ‘It’s all over, boys. 
We're going to start charging you.’ I'm 
waiting for you to do the same thing.” 













































n mid-September dissenters met in 
Springfield, Colo., to launch a new na- 
tional organization called American Ag- 
riculture. Ten days later, 2,000 farmers 
from 19 states gathered in Pueblo, Colo. 
When Agriculture Secretary Bob Berg- 
| land came to address the group, some 
| farmers greeted him with boos and cat- 
calls. The farmers told Bergland they were 
| supplying food for a nation that either did 
not understand their problems or did not 
give a hoot about them. They demanded 
that the Federal Government boost price 
supports to 100% parity, a figure based 
on the prices that farmers received in the 
| relatively prosperous period from 1910 to 
1914. Calculated in today’s terms, such 
price supports would boost wheat to a 
whopping $5 per bu., a figure that would 
outrage consumers and spur inflation. 
Bergland is sidestepping the parity 
issue. He argues that the new farm bill, 
signed into law in September, will ben- 
efit farmers more than they think. It 
raised price supports for corn from $1.75 
| per bu. to $2, and the target price of 
wheat from $2.47 to $3. Both programs 
distribute money to farmers when prices 
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Trying to simmer down the wheat-belt heat. 


fall below certain levels. In November 
$1 billion in Government checks will 
begin going out to wheat growers for 
their summer crop. When that happens, 
Bergland believes, the farm heat may 
simmer down. 


Farmers do not agree. They argue that 


the extra subsidies will still not fulfill Jim- 
my Carter's campaign pledge to cover 
















their production costs. So far, American 
Agriculture, operating out of a small one- 
story building in Springfield, has spent a 
modest $20,000, raised from farmers’ do- 
nations, to print leaflets, make telephone 
calls and send out proselytizers. “You 
can't believe the response,” says Dan Yo- 
kum, a Colorado farmer who helps man 
the phones in the organization’s head- 
quarters. Argues Bud Bitner: “This thing 
is cooking all over the U.S.” 


armers’ wives have also joined the ac- 

tion. Michigan-based American Agri- 
Women, representing some 12,000 farm 
women, dispenses information, delivers 
pep talks, and lobbies state legislatures 
and occasionally the U.S. Congress. 

Despite these varied and growing ef- 
forts, can the farmers (and their wives) 
really pull off a nationwide strike? Sim- 
ilar efforts in the past have foundered on 
the farmers’ craggy individualism. Al- | 
ready, 80% of the winter wheat has been 
planted—a sign that farmers are not ex- 
actly slowing down. Says Farmer Harold 
Klein, who is active in the North Dakota | 
wheat pool, an organization set up to elim- 
inate the middleman in handling exports: 
“The farmers talk about strikes but go 
ahead and plant anyway, hoping that 
their neighbors will do the striking.” 

But harsh times may have persuaded 
farmers, if not to love their neighbor, at 
least to work with him to regain the pros- 
perity that was so suddenly and cruelly 
snatched from them. a 





Another Losing Year 


DD: Yokum, 32, is doing what he likes best: farming. 
But he may not be able to do it much longer. He lost a 
total of $90,000 in 1975 and 1976, and he expects to be a 
loser again this year. “I have the best crop I ever raised,” 
he laments, “and it’s going to cost me $15,000.” Only an up- 
surge in prices or federal subsidies can bail him out, a 
plight all too typical of thousands of small farmers through- 
out the country. 

Yokum farms 1,360 acres near Vilas, Colo., 
which have been in his family for three genera- 
tions. He has 200 acres planted in corn, 200 in 
grain sorghum and 300 in wheat. He also has 150 
head of mixed heifers. Yokum’s wife, Carlyn, 32, 
helps with chores in addition to taking care of their 
two children: Danni, 4, and Bobie, 2. 

In a sense, Yokum is a victim of his own ef- 
ficiency. “In 1974 the Government told us to plant 
fence row to fence row,” says Yokum. “They need- 
ed all the grain we could produce to aid a starving world.” 
The farmers did as they were told. The upshot: a huge sur- 
plus of grain that drastically reduced prices. In 1973 the 
Government was concerned about the increasing price of 
meat, and imposed ceilings. “Every time we begin to get a 
fair price for one of our products,” says Yokum, “the Gov- 
ernment steps in and puts a ceiling on it.” To counteract 
the price controls, farmers kept their cattle off the mar- 
ket, thus building up another surplus that substantially 
cut beef prices. Now that farmers have finally sold off this 





surplus, complains Yokum, they are still faced with mount- 
ing cattle imports. Whatever they do, it seems to them 
that they cannot win. 

Costs have risen sharply as prices have fallen. When 
Yokum first started farming on his own in 1970, his total 
Operating expenses were about the same as the one bill he 
gets today for the natural gas to run his irrigation-well mo- 
tors. At the same time, Yokum’s property taxes are soar- 
ing; in the past year, they jumped 40% after a 
reassessment. Yokum has exhausted his credit. He is be- 
hind in a $10,000 payment to the federal land bank, 
and he is supposed to make another such payment 
this spring. Says Yokum: “They have been very 
good about it so far, but it’s coming to a point 
where it is just not realistic in their judgment to 
keep deferring the payments.” 

The way Yokum sees it, he may as well go on 
strike as try to keep farming. Even if he does not 
plant his 1978 crops, he can apply for a price-sup- 
port loan on his current grain. He would get $2.04 
per bu. of corn as opposed to the market price of 
$1.80. He would get $2.12 per bu. of wheat instead of $2.01, 
the current local price. “This will give us some of the cap- 
ital we'll need,” he admits, but he feels it is only a tem- 
porary reprieve. 

If Yokum goes broke, he says he will follow countless 
other farmers and go to a big city to look for a job. “Of 
course, I'd rather not do it. I really hope to continue farm- 
ing.” He cannot help wondering, however, whether he will 
be able to avoid the fate of his brother, a Texas farmer 
who went bankrupt last year. 
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A simple truth about color TV: 
Ordinary mechanical tuners have 


moving parts inside. They can 

i Victs] mele] me) mere) acere(m-lale mer lth to 
picture problems. But Zenith has 
the Electronic Video Guard Tuner. 
With no moving parts inside. It’s 
designed to keep your great 
Zenith color picture looking great. 
akeyar-M(e)atemalnal—e 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on® 


The Electronic Video Guard Tuner is available in 13 through 25 (diagonal) screen sizes. 
Shown: The Ellipse IV, SJ1951W in simulated Walnut highlighted 
with brushed aluminum color. Simulated TV picture. 
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Keeping the Canal Pacts Afloat | 


Carter cools a crisis of understanding with an “understanding”’ | 


e understand each other.” So said 
Panama's General Omar Torrijos 
Herrera last week, soon after he emerged 
from a 105-minute session with Jimmy 
Carter in the White House. It was no idle 
remark. Just how the two leaders under- 
stood the meaning of certain key elements 
of the Panama Canal treaties had become 
a crucial question in Carter's struggle to 
sell the pacts to the Senate and a still skep- 
tical U.S. public. By week's end, with the 
aid ofa three-paragraph “statement of un- 
derstanding,” Carter seemed to have dealt 
deftly with the dispute—and perhaps even 
improved the embattled treaties’ pros- 
pects for eventudl Senate passage 

The crisis of understanding swirled 
largely around the issue of U\S. rights, in- 
cluding defense rights, when Panama 
takes full control of the canal after 1999 
Because the word intervention is abhor- 
rent to Panamanians, who will be asked to 
approve the canal pacts in a referendum 
on Oct. 23, it does not appear at all in the 
text. Instead, the U.S. right to defend the 
canal against attack is cloaked in the 
seemingly ambiguous phrase, “The Unit- 
ed States of America and the Republic of 
Panama agree to maintain the regime of 
neutrality established in this treaty.” 

Two weeks ago Kansas Republican 
Robert Dole, one of the point men in the 
Senate conservatives’ anti-treaty assault, 
stirred up worries about the pacts’ impre- 
cise language on this and other issues 
Dole passed out copies of a confidential 
State Department cable that quoted one 
of the Panamanian negotiators as deny- 
ing flatly that the treaties would give the 
US. the right to intervene militarily or 
even send its warships through on a pri- 
ority basis after 1999. When the cable hit 





| critical points: 1) the right of US 
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Admirals Thomas Moorer and Elmo Zumwalt at Senate committee hearings 


the headlines, anti-treaty Senators howled 
in outrage, and backers of the canal pacts 
groaned. Democratic Senator Frank 
Church warned that the apparent differ- 
ences between the U.S. and Panamanian 
views of the pacts had to be resolved 
quickly. “Otherwise,” he said, “this will 
be a tangle, then a morass and finally a 
legislative catastrophe.” 

As the doubts and denunciations 
mounted, Senate Democratic Leader 
Robert Byrd signaled Carter, during a 
private dinner at the White House, that 
the treaties were in deep trouble—and 
in fact would not be approved by the Sen- 
ate without modifications clarifying two 
in- 
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Panama's Torrijos in Washington 





Former Secretaries of State Henry Kissinger and Dean Rusk meet before testifying on canal 








A huge gap between what the public understands and informed Senators perceive. 
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tervention after 1999 and 2) the right of 
U.S. warships to have priority in tran- 
siting the canal in emergencies. Carter 
then decided to take the initiative. Ear- 
ly in the week he invited the leaders of 
the Senate and the Foreign Relations 
Committee to the White House. Over 
coffee and doughnuts, he showed them 
a draft of a proposed “statement of un- 
derstanding” on defense rights and re- 
vealed that he had invited Torrijos to 
stop off at the White House on his way 


| back to Panama after a trip to Europe 


and the Middle East 


hen the Carter-Torrijos statement 

was released after the two held their 
meeting three days later, it contained one 
image-saving concession much desired by 
the Panamanian: it affirmed that none of 
the canal defense provisions should be 
“interpreted as a right of intervention of 
the United States in the internal affairs 
of Panama.” On the other hand, the state- | 
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Next to ours, 















Neither one has been 
ironed. 
Yet ours is still 


A good shirt only looks good 
until you compare it to a better 
one. We have a better one. 


Van Heusen. permanently 

Our shirts don't cost moré pressed. Theirs 
although they probably looks permanently 
should. We labor over them, unpressed. 
test them, refine them, more : 
than any other shirt company Pomel ber —_ 
we know. The result is that from Pottsville. 


after 118 years of making better 
shirts, we're still making better 
shirts. 
All shirts look great out of the 
package. Ours look great out of the was famous for technology. 
One of our many tests is throwing While we go to Paris 
our permanently pressed shirts andour _ frequently, we always make sure any 


Paris is famous 
for fashion. Our 

development center 
in Pottsville,Pa. is 





competition's into a washing machine, new fashion ideas we learn there 

where they're pounded and scoured. measure up to our standards of quality. 
After only 5 launderings, we've got Because Paris doesn’t have 

other shirts beat. Look at the 2 collars standards as strict as ours. 

in this unretouched photograph. When our shirts are still bolts 


of fabric, we're 
already inspecting 
them for flaws. 
In fact, we 
inspect shirts 29 
times. 
Then when we 
think they're per- 
fect, we don’t send 


TEST PROGRAM CONDUCTED BY NATIONWIDE CONSUMER TESTING INSTITUTE INC. 
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them right off to the store. We test 
them again. 





and aleentt the collar is fraying.” 
Inevitably, some of the compli- 


ments we get from our customers come 


in the form of complaints. 


The reason we had to wait 40 years 


for this rather exceptional one, is that 


To us, looking good is more than a 
matter of fashion. It’s a matter of quality. 


a good shirt 
enough. 


one of your shirts in 1937, 


we test our collars unmercifully against 


fraying. We brush and sandpaper them 


for hours. 
When you get attached to one of 


our shirts, we don’t want it wearing out 


on you before its time. 
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That's why 
we put 25 lbs. 
of pulling 

pressure on 
our buttons to 


so test them 
igainst breakage 
with a hammer. 


like a small thing, 
until it's missing. 
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our buttons as w 
in our shirts. 


in our shirts is 
our president. 

When 
we test our 
shirts for comfort, 
we don't use our 
customers as guinea pigs. We use our 
president. He wears every new model 
of shirt for a week. 

If he doesn't like the fit or the feel 
or anything else about the shirt, you 
don't get the shirt. 

The reason we put so much into 
our shirts isn't just pride in our work. 
It’s also common sense. 

Because we know once you get a 
feeling for excellence, you'll never go 
back to good. 


™ WAN HEUSEN 





THE VAN HEUSEN COMPANY. A DIVISION OF THE PHILLIPS-VAN HEUSEN CORP. 














ment also appeared to deal squarely with 
the Senate’s principal concerns. It said 
flatly that both the U.S. and Panama 
would “defend the canal against any 
threat” to its neutrality or to “the peace- 
ful transit of vessels through the canal.” 
| In addition, the statement affirmed that 
U.S. and Panamanian warships not only 
would use the canal “with expedited treat- 
ment” at all times but would also be al- 
lowed to “go to the head of the line” of 
vessels awaiting passage in cases of “need 
or emergency.” 

The statement considerably bright- 
ened the treaties’ prospects, said Major- 
ity Leader Byrd, whom Carter called to 
inform of the new understanding: “It goes 
beyond my expectations. I was very, very 
gratified. In my mind, it clears up the dis- 
puted points.” 


t week's end, however, it was still un- 

clear whether the Senators would ac- 
cept the “clarification” as sufficient. They 
could still demand that its language be 
worked into a protocol or into the treaty 
itself. That would involve an arduous re- 
negotiation effort that would certainly 
consume much time and might well spur 
the Panamanians to demand even larger 
concessions from Washington. Argues 
U.S. Negotiator Sol Linowitz: “Every- 
thing we wanted is in that treaty now, in 
that language.” 

Yet, leading Senators are still miffed 
that no one in the White House bothered 
to show them the treaties before the sign- 
ing ceremony last month. A widely quot- 
ed wisecrack by Carter’s aide Hamilton 
Jordan last week scarcely improved those 
bruised White House-Hill relations. Re- 
ferring to the cascade of anti-treaty let- 
ters that Senators have been receiving, 
Jordan snickered that “some of those bas- 
tards don’t have the spine not to vote their 
mail. If you change their mail, you change 
their mind.” Said New Jersey Republican 
Clifford Case, a supporter of the pacts: 
“That was not helpful.” 

In fact, the testimony that the Sen- 
ators have heard on the treaties so far 
has been overwhelmingly favorable. One 
of the few major witnesses to speak out 
against them has been Admiral Thomas 
H. Moorer, the former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; he worried last week 
that U'S. interests might be placed “in se- 
vere jeopardy” some day by the devel- 
opment of a “Torrijos-Castro-Moscow 
axis.” Another retired admiral, former 
Chief of Naval Operations Elmo Zum- 
walt, called the canal a “colonialist anach- 
ronism” and praised the treaties as “an 
important step” in assuring U.S. access 
to the waterway. 

Former Secretaries of State Dean 
Rusk and Henry Kissinger both warned 
the committee of the danger of alienating 
all of Latin America by rejecting the trea- 
ties. The Administration, said Kissinger, 
should try harder to persuade the public 
“that we are not retreating, that we are 
protecting our long-term interests.” BS 
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In Defense of the Martini 


oO ne of the more spirited questions around Washing- 
ton now is whether Jimmy Carter has ever had a 
three-martini lunch. Hamilton Jordan, his top aide, has 
never seen Carter drink even one martini. But Jordan 
says rather wickedly that he does not know what goes 
on over in the private part of the mansion after work. 

Mary Hoyt, Rosalynn Carter’s assistant, is quite firm 
in her conviction that not a single martini has been mixed 
in the White House since the Carters arrived. It was Ro- 
salynn, after all, who said out loud that she really en- 
joyed seeing “people kind of squirm” because there was 
no liquor served in the White House. 

Press Secretary Jody Powell has never witnessed a 
martini pass the presidential lips. However, he thinks that Carter has tasted 
one. But there Carter's enthusiasm waned. 

The martini issue is very serious. A high priority in Carter’s plan for tax re- 
form is an assault on expense account dining that would allow only half the ' 
cost of a meal to be tax deductible. In his campaign Carter conjured up a vision 
of privilege and corruption by pointing out that a three-martini business lunch 
was deductible but not the $1.50 bologna sandwich of a worker. 

While expense account dining is a legitimate point of debate, Carter's in- 
sinuations about the martini are not. Many suspect a religious and regional prej- 
udice. “This is not exactly martini country,” allowed the fellow answering the 
telephone at the Back Porch, the principal eatery in 
Plains, Ga. Charles Dennis, who owns the Back Porch, 
cannot recall seeing martinis drunk anywhere around. 

What the Washington effetes have decided is that 
Jimmy Carter seized on the three-martini symbol as the 
ultimate city evil and thus the banner under which to ral- 
ly his bucolic forces to charge the real villain, the expense 
account meal. If so, Carter’s instincts were true. Bernard 
De Voto, writing eloquently back in 1951 about the glo- 
ries of the martini, explained: “The martini is a city dwell- 
er, a metropolitan. It is not to be drunk beside a mountain 
stream or anywhere else in the wilds .. .” Like Plains? 

Jimmy Carter understands that he will need all the 
help he can get to win the war against expense account 
dining. His experience is limited: almost everybody in his time in Plains ate 
lunch at home. Equally grave, his logic is dubious. By the National Restaurant 
Association’s reckoning, deductible dining accounts for only about 5% of all pur- 
chased meals. The N.R.A. calculates that diners on expense accounts order soft 
drinks more than twice as often as cocktails, which means that Carter is hack- 
ing away at Coke and Dr Pepper, commodities that float the state of Georgia. 
In the big cities, where expense accounts matter, the bartenders, waitresses and 
dishwashers are up in arms. Their jobs are in jeopardy. The little guys stand to 
get hurt the worst. 

While Carter has been away from home, the evil of deductibility may have 
taken root right in downtown Plains. Charles Dennis thinks that most of his 
Back Porch patrons are tourists. But now and then he sees a table of men look- 
ing suspiciously like businessmen. Dennis serves up his baked ham and red-eye 
gravy, grits, green beans, carrots, buttermilk biscuits and coffee, passes out the 
tabs ($2.50 a head) and asks nary a question. 

Meantime, Carter has stirred the martini lovers, ad- 
mittedly depleted since the days of Franklin Roosevelt, 
a two-before-dinner man whose evening blending (4 parts 
gin, | part vermouth) was a dramatic triumph. 

From Palm Springs come the genial protests of Ger- 
ald Ford, who also liked to close the day with two mar- 
tinis (5 to 1) and when things went well (or badly) had 
three. The ghost of De Voto is walking the land, recalling 
the poetry in the first martini: “The rat stops gnawing in 
the wood, the dungeon walls withdraw, the weight is lift- 
ed... your pulse steadies and the sun has found your heart 
... the day was not bad, the season has not been bad, there 
is sense and even promise in going on.” 
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The first brandy of Spain 
will make love to your tastebuds. 


Fundador, “the founder,” 




























is a product of the noble 

and ancient House of Domecaq, 
and unique among brandies. 
Mellow and smooth, like 





a gentle lover's caress. 

Yet, deliciously full-bodied, 
velvety and rich. Who would 

not be enamored of such a taste? 
It is traditional in Spain to 
savor Fundador straight, 
warmed in a glass in the palm 

of the hand. But it could not 
possibly offend anyone’s palate 
if you were an aficionado— 

fan, as you say —of Fundador 

on the rocks or with soda. Leave 
it to your tastebuds to decide 
And know that when just 





one lingering sip of Fundador 
has aroused them, you 

will truly call yourself a 
brandy lover. 


iported from Spain by Dreyfus, Ashby & ¢ NY. N.Y. ©1977 








y American Is 


chosen the No.1 airline 
again and again. 


“It takes everyone to stay Number 1.” 
—Joanne Kaufman, Flight Attendant, Boston 
In the latest survey of its frequent-flying members, 
the Airline Passengers Association again found out 
that service is the 
biggest reason why 
more people pre- 
fer American 
























Airlines than any 
other U.S. airline. In 

fact, since the previous 
survey was taken, less than 
two years ago, we've been 
named No. | by an even wider 
margin than before 


“Jf there’s a delay, people deserve to know why. 
My job is to make sure they do.” 


—Chuck Waters, Ticket 
. Agent, San Diego 
we 


American’s got the fastest, 
» 


most accurate flight infor- 
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mation system in the indus- 
try. It lets us give passengers 
up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on departures and 
arrivals. And if 
there is a delay, 
we do our best to 
see that the people 
waiting on the 
ground aren’t left 
up in the air. 





“When I’m on the phone, American’s 
reputation is on the line. So is mine.” 
™” —Blaire Bradley, Reservations Agent, 

' Los Angeles 

Our million-dollar quality control program 
helps me meet the highest possible stand- 
ards, like answering 85 % of all calls 
within 20 seconds. And quick as 
that, a million-dollar computer 
finds my customers our lowest 
fare on the most convenient 
flight. Which makes me feel 
like a million dollars. 





WHY EVEN CONSIDER A 12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH 
OTHER THAN CHIVAS REGAL? 


Why not? You may-discover a 12 year old Scotch that’s even more 
elegant. Cutty 12. Many people find Cutty 12 noticeably smooth 
and flavorful, with a less smokey taste. And for no more than you pay for 
a bottle of Chivas Regal, Cutty 12 arrives in a ship’s decanter. So, all things 


considered, you may well find Cutty 12 the most satisfying 12 yearold you can buy. 





Nature doesn’t explore just one path to reach a goal. 
Neither should man. 


For a green plant to survive, 


it must reach sunlight. So nature 
provides that if the plant’s growth 
is blocked in one direction, it can 


grow in another 
Man can learn from nature. 
For us to survive, we must 


have energy. And companies like 
Conoco are exploring for many 


different kinds 
I or instance, uranium and 


petroleum are often found in 
the same kinds of geological 
formations. And Conoco hunts 
for these formations from 
specially-equipped airplanes 
that take photographs and 
electronic readings of the land 
below 


So as we look for one resource, 


we may find clues to another. 
And we know how to get these 


resources out of the ground 
while respecting the natural 
environment. 

Conoco’s 44,000 people are 
exploring many paths to the 
goal of enough energy for 
everyone 


(Conoco) 


Doing more with energy. 

















F orecast: More Bombs Ahead 





A former Puerto Rican terrorist talks 


Once again, those Puerto Rican bombs. | 


Three exploded in New York City one day 
last week, touching off fires in two stores 
and terrifying midday strollers outside 
Manhattan's main library. There were no 
casualties, but a letter calling for a “war 
of nerves” against “Yanki-imperialism” 
that was found in a phone booth made it 
clear that the lack of bloodshed was only 
luck: the Puerto Rican terrorists who call 
themselves the F.A.L.N. had struck again. 
The three blasts—a fourth explosive 
device failed to go off—brought to 65 the 
total of known bombings since 1974 by the 
Armed Forces of National Liberation of 
Puerto Rico in Chicago, Washington, D.C., 


and Newark, as well as in New York. The | 


worst outrage: a 1975 lunchtime bombing 
of Manhattan’s Fraunces Tavern that left 
four dead. Searching for reasons why the 
F.AL.N. bombers have been able to persist, 
TIME Correspondent James Willwerth in- 
terviewed a former terrorist from a similar 


Puerto Rican independence group. Will- | 


werth 's report: 


he F.A.L.N. is the latest standard-bear- 

er of violent Puerto Rican nationalist 
tradition that goes back to 1868, when ma- 
chete-carrying rebels briefly proclaimed 
a republic in the Spanish colonial town 
of Lares. In the 1940s and '50s, followers 
of Pedro Albizu Campos not only bombed 
buildings and murdered officials on the 


| island but also brought terrorism to the 


US.: gunmen tried to assassinate Pres- 
ident Harry Truman in 1950, and in 
1954 shot up the House of Represen- 
tatives.* The F.A.L.N. first appeared in 
August 1974, when it claimed respon- 
sibility for a bombing in Manhattan’s 


| Lincoln Center. The group has operated 
| from deep underground from the start, 
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frustrating FBI attempts at infiltration. 
As one FBI agent observes, “If you can't 
get in when they are still talking, you're 
out of business.” 

One Puerto Rican familiar with 
F.A.L.N, tactics is “José,” a muscular, mus- 


| tachioed sometime terrorist who now lives 


in Colorado and, at 32, describes himself 
as “retired.” As José tells it, the F.A.L.N. 
is just one element—the noisiest, to be sure 
—in a rather fluid Puerto Rican terrorist 
community. Although its size is difficult 
even lo guess at—estimates range be- 
tween a few dozen members to hundreds 
—the community is said to be run by sep- 
arate “central committees” in Puerto Rico 
and on the U.S. mainland. On the island, 
says José, terrorist cells tend to have half 
a dozen or more members. But for secu- 
rity reasons mainland cells are smaller. 
“The danger here is greater,” José ex- 





*Albizu Campos died in San Juan in 1965. This 
month President Carter commuted the 25-to-75- 
year sentence of Andrés Figueroa Cordero, 52, one 
of the four terrorists who raided the House, because 
he is dying of cancer. The three others remain in 
prison, as does Oscar Collazo, who took part in the 
Truman attack. 





plains. “The police have good technology 
and budgets for informers. You have to 
work more secluded.” 

Puerto Rican terrorism tends to be a 
family enterprise. Cells often contain 
cousins, brothers, husbands and wives. 
José, raised in Manhattan’s Spanish Har- 
lem, was deeply influenced by an uncle 
(“A man I would die for”) who was ac- 
tive in the independence movement. After 
a street-corner childhood and a Navy tour 
that ended with a jail sentence, José de- 








Carlos Alberto Torres Marie Torres 


veloped a “total lack of respect” for the 
U.S. and migrated to Puerto Rico. 

Judged trustworthy because of his 
family connections, he was admitted to 
an underground group, sent to Cuba to 
learn guerrilla tactics, then ordered to or- 
ganize a six-member cell. Among other 
jobs, he was involved in the murder of an 
informer and an attempt to spring a fel- 
low terrorist out of an Old San Juan jail. 

On one occasion, José was assigned 
to bomb a U.S.-owned store in San Juan. 
A specialist in burglar alarms carried out 
the actual break-in. Then an explosives 
expert brought in two bombs while a 
heavily armed third terrorist waited in a 


| car pondering some special instructions. 


“The bomb people were very important 
to us,” José recalls. “So the getaway driv- 
er would give his word that he would fight 


if there was trouble, to give his comrade | 


time to escape.” 
José was known to his cell members 


only by a code name, and he always | 


| meets his central committee bosses, spot- 








passed instructions to them through a dep- 
uty. He got his own orders through “co- 
ordinators” who dealt with the central 
committee. When a cell-level operative 


lights and Halloween masks may be used 
to confuse identification. Recalls José: “I 
remember times where members I know 
would stand together at rallies or meet- 
ings and not know each other.” 


ynamite used by the F.A.L.N. has been 
traced to thefts from construction 
sites in Colorado and New Mexico. But 
José says that Cuba and sympathizers in 
the Dominican Republic have also sup- 
plied the independence movement's guns 


and explosives—though not its funds. Be- 
yond contributions from rich radicals and 
occasional fund-raising rallies, the revolu- 
tionaries finance their operations by rob- 
bing banks and smuggling drugs. 

The terrorists worry constantly about 
informers. Once, José and a colleague 
were asked to test the reliability of an op- 
erative who had left the movement for a 
while and wanted to return. The man was | 
taken to an apartment in Jersey City, 
where an “informer” was being held, then 
handed a pistol with.a silencer. As José 
tells it, “The brother turned around and 
pulled the trigger three times against the 
man’s head. Wow, was he surprised when 
it didn’t work!” The gun was not loaded. | 
The “informer” was, of course, a decoy. 

In Puerto Rico, terrorist activity has 
been declining, partly because of public 
aversion to the violence. In last year’s gu- 
bernatorial election, radical indepen- 
dence parties polled less than 6% of the 
vote. Buoyed by a U.S.-aided rising stan- 
dard of living, most Puerto Ricans—de- 
spite currently high unemployment 
—seem to be content with their ties to 
the mainland; at a conference of island ed- 
itors and publishers in Dorado last week, 
Puerto Rico’s Governor Carlos Romero | 
Barcels felt confident enough about bed- 
rock pro-US. sentiment among Puerto 
Ricans to call for statehood. Yet the is- 
land's core of ardent independentistas 
insists on dismissing pro-American opin- 
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ion. It reflects, José maintains, nothing 
but political “brainwashing.” 

The terrorists intend to continue their 
campaign—especially in the US. But 
gradually, the authorities seem to be suc- 
ceeding in making life more difficult for 
them. Says José: “Only the old cells here 
are really safe today. There are even Puer- 
to Rican FBI agents now.” 

The FBI got a break last year when a 
Chicago junkie caught selling dynamite 
led local cops to the apartment he had 
stolen it from. A search resulted in ar- 
rest warrants for Carlos Alberto Torres, 
25, his wife Marie Haydee Beltran Tor- 
res, 22, and two others. All are the ed- 
ucated children of Puerto Rican immi- 
grants. Carlos Torres, soon to be the 
newest addition to the FBI's Most Want- 
ed list, attended the University of Illinois; 
his wife, a high school honors graduate, 
faces a murder charge: her fingerprint was 
found on an employment application left 
at the site of a 1976 bombing that blew 
off the back of the head of a bystander. 


rs. Torres’ frequent travels between 
Chicago and New York—and the 
use of the same dynamite in both places 
—have led some investigators to theorize 
that, instead of a large organization, the 
F.A.L.N. could be just one group of well- 
traveled terrorists. But a top New York 
City police official readily concedes: “I’m 
not optimistic that we've broken the or- 
ganization’s back. I’m always listening for 
that next explosion.” s 
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In or Out? 


Just check the Green Book 





ashington’s predatory hostesses may 

now relax. This year’s arbiter 
of who’s who in the capital’s political and 
social life—complete with 5,000 names of 
the chosen—has arrived. 

The 1978 edition of The 
Social List of Washington, 
D.C.—dubbed the Green 
Book—sells for $30 and of- 
fers about 600 new names 
worthy of invitations to In 
cocktail and dinner parties 
around town. Up there with 
the bluebloods, the power- 
brokers and the smart setters 
are Hamilton Jordan, Jody 
Powell and all the other 
country types. Off the list are 
Gerald Ford and Nelson 
Rockefeller, who have left 
town entirely; but Henry and 
Nancy Kissinger are still 
based in Washington—and are still in the 
book. 

Accommodating the Carter crowd 


has posed some delicate problems for the 


Green Book’s new publisher, Jean Shaw 
Murray, 50, whose late mother Carolyn 
Hagner Shaw and grandmother Helen 


Ray Hagner have made the rules for 
Washington's social games as the regis- 














ter’s publishers since 1930. Carter ro 
pointee Mary King, for example, is cer- 
tainly the deputy director of ACTION, 
which oversees such volunteer programs 
as the Peace Corps and VISTA, but Mrs. 
Murray sternly ruled that King be listed 
simply—and only—as the wife of Peter 
Bourne, special assistant to the President. 
In the Green Book, married women are 
never allowed to be listed under their 
maiden names; that would give the Wrong 
Idea. Divorcing couples are 
barred from the register un- 
til their legal tangles are set- 
tled. But because the Green 
Book also serves as a proto- 
col guide and automatically 
lists anyone ranked Assistant | 
Secretary and up, an excep- 
tion had to be made in order 
to include Michael Blumen- 
thal, who is getting divorced, 
in his capacity as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Then there was the 
touchy question of how to list 
the President. Nicknames are 
not permitted in the Green 
Book, but the White House nixed James 
E. Carter Jr. and insisted on just plain 
Jimmy. Sniffs Mrs. Murray: “ ‘Jimmy.’ 
Now really!” Indeed for her, Washington 
is just not the same these days, thanks to 
James E. Carter Jr. Says she: “Doing away 
with Ruffles and Flourishes and Hail to 
the Chief! What does he accomplish by 
making everything socommonplace?” @ 











Thoughts of Chairman Rizzo 


pee tough-talking Democratic mayor, Frank 
Rizzo, has long been as hard on syntax as he is on the 
“vermin” he blames for his city’s problems with crime and 
decline. During his campaign for a second four-year term 
in 1975, for instance, the blustery former police chief of- 
fered Philadelphians a typically unpunc- 
tuated promise: “Just wait after Novem- 
ber you'll have a front row seat because 
I'm going to make Attila the Hun look 
like a faggot.” 

A coalition of the Americans for 
Democratic Action and Rizzo foes failed 
to oust “hizzoner” by means of a recall 
drive last year. Now, seeking to head 
off any attempt by Rizzo to maneuver 
around the Philadelphia mayoralty’s 
two-term restriction, A.D.A. is trying 
yet another weapon: The Sayings of 
Chairman Frank, a 100-page compen- 
dium of Rizzoisms published last week 
that is intended to make municipal vot- 
ers laugh and the city’s mayor weep. A 
sampler: y 


On Liberals In some areas I consider 
them sick ... They are for open por- 
nography, for prostitution, open sex on 
the marquees of our theaters. 





———— eee FS 


iLLusTration For Timeeyoaviocevine me. I raise my arms, they fly out of my 


Crime The streets are safe in Philadelphia, it’s only the peo- 
ple who make them unsafe. 

Youth Problems They wouldn’t be running in gangs if they 
were my children. I'd be out with a baseball bat looking for 
them. 

Schools We need excellence in public education and if the 
teachers can’t do it, we'll send in a couple of policemen. 
Political Peacemaking Doves are flying out from all over 


armpits. I’m only interested in worry- 
ing about the city. 

Privacy of Public Officials The news- 
papers have made me a prude. I can’t 
get away with a thing. Listen, if I want- 
ed to cut a caper with a promiscuous 
broad, I'd have to find one who was an 
Eskimo and meet in her igloo, and I'd 
probably have to wear a beard. 

Growing in the Job I respect a guy who 
can use his hands ... to defend himself. 
I've done that all my life ... Now I'ma 
real gentleman. Now I take my hand- 
kerchief out and slap you across the face. 
Effective Communications | learned a 
lot. Now you don’t tell them, you just 
stab them. 

Justice I have great confidence in the 
court system, that even a guy like me, 
with my philosophy, has rights also. 
Public Service Politicians are crooks 


| 


generally. 
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The new AMC Concord D/L. 





Now you dont have to pay extra for 
the luxury of a luxury compact. 


The Concord D/L is a new luxury 
compact that comes with all its luxury in- 
tact. Not tacked on as extras for an extra 
few hundred dollars 

For no extra charge you get: a landau 
roof with opera windows 
Color-keyed wheel 
covers and white- 
walls. Crushed velour 
individual reclining 
seats. A wood-grained 
dash with a digital 
clock. And lots of other 
luxury features that 
you'd expect to be 
charged extra for 

Perhaps the nicest luxury of all is 
the smooth, quiet ride that AMC has engi 
neered into the Concord D/L, with a new 
suspension system and insulation network 
against road shock and sound. 

You also get AMC’s exclusive BUYER 





PROTECTION PLAN, with the only full 12 
month/12,000 mile warranty. That means 
AMC will fix, or replace free any part, except 
tires, for 12 months or 12,000 miles whether 
the part is defective, or just plain wears out 
under normal use and 

>» — service. AMC also has 
~ a plan to provide a free 
loaner car should 
guaranteed repairs 
take overnight 

So if you've been 
thinking about a Volare 
or Granada, or another 
luxury compact, think 
about this: the new 
Concord D/L is the luxury compact with no 
extra charge for the luxury 


Yon  Tere)slere)cem 94m 


The luxury Americans want. 
The size America needs. 





©) BUYER PROTECTION PLAN is reg. U.S. Pat. and Tm. Off 





Available in 2-door, 
4-door and wagon models 





Now photographers can i Te | 
make portraits and other Po arol 
large-format instant © 

pictures —by using introduces 
the new Polaroid”® 8x10 h i 
Polacolor®2 instant film | Ww O 
This new professional film has the 

same metallized dyes for sharp, new 
permanent colors 


® 2s 
availablein ourSX-70" dimension 


film. And it has a definition of detail t 
often lost when a small print is enlarged Oo 
The portrait on the right was © t 
reproduced virtually actual instan 


size directly from an unretouched 


e 
i i film: 
original print. This new 8x10 system e 
is available now from Polaroid 8 10 
professional product dealers » 4 e 














What can an airline do for you beyond the expected? 


THE ULTRA TOUCH 
OF HALSTON G@ LEATHER 
SEATS IN FIRST CLASS 
S_IN COACH. 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN GREGORY 

Halston, the man whose name has come to mean elegance and 
simplicity in American fashion, will soon distinguish the new 
wardrobe of Braniff flight attendants. His designs in soft muted beige 
and ivory will blend with new all-natural leather seats to give you 
superior quality and comfort in what you see and experience in 
flight. 

Whether travelling in first class or in coach, leather seats and 
Halston designs are just some of the things an airline can do for you 
beyond the expected. 


BRANIFF GETS YOU THERE 
WITH FLYING COLORS 









Not-So-Hot 
News Flash 


After last winter’s giant wal- 
lop, what is in store this year? 
Official U.S. long-range- 
weather forecasters are hedg- 
ing their bets, but others are 
not. The 1978 edition of the 
Old Farmer's Almanac, out last 
week, predicts that the North- 
east is in for a particularly 
“cold and gloomy” winter. 
Snowfall will be 15 to 20 in. 
above average. The chill will 
descend as far south as Flor- 
ida. A moderate winter is pre- 
dicted for the rest of the coun- 
try—but folkloric weathermen 
in the Midwest cite a number 
of telltale signs that point in 
the opposite direction: bears 
are fat and getting fatter, wool- 
ly bears (caterpillars) have thin 
brown bands across their mid- 
dies and are moving fast, 
bushy-tailed squirrels are lay- 
ing in extra supplies of acorns, 
bark on trees is extra thick. 
Onions are sporting thick 
skins, and everyone knows: 
“Onion skins very tough, win- 
ter’s going to be very rough.” 
Both the Almanac and the 
woolly bears, by the way, were 
right on in their predictions 
that last winter would be a bru- 
tal one. 





Shutting Up Howard 


Howard Cosell does go on, and 
the football fan who wants to 
watch ABC’s Monday night 
telecasts has no recourse but to 
bear the polysyllabic palaver. 
There is no way to strike back 
—unless you happen to be at 
the Sweetwater singles bar in 
Denver. Every Monday night 
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Americana 


Situation Wanted, References Available 


Nobody can say she didn’t try. 
Two years ago Jacqueline 
Onassis joined Viking Press as 
a consulting editor. Several 
months ago, however, Viking 
purchased a potboiler entitled 
Shall We Tell the President?, 
a fictional account of an assas- 





sination attempt on Teddy 
Kennedy. “When told of the 
book, I tried to separate my 
lives as a Viking employee and 
a Kennedy relative,” said 
Jackie. Last week New York 
Times Critic John Leonard 
called the book “trash” and in 


a cutting aside added: “Any- 
body associated with its pub- 
lication should be ashamed of 
herself.” Jackie’s resolve dwin- 
dled. Said she: “When it was 
suggested that I had had some- 
thing to do with acquiring the 
book and that I was not dis- 
tressed by its publication, I felt 
I had to resign.” And she did. 





a drawing is held. The winner 
is given a brick and the right 
to use it to demolish a used TV 
bought for the occasion each 
week. The winner can take aim 
at any of the ABC announc- 
ers, but, says Manager Gerry 
Brown, “most pick Cosell.” 
Business at the Sweetwater is 
up fivefold on Mondays. 

How does Howard react to 
this deplorable suspension of 
civility, this disturbing intima- 
tion of the violent proclivities 
of the American citizenry? 
Says Cosell: “It's beneath me 
to respond.” 








Fat’s Where It’s At 


Thin is in, right? And sexier 
besides. Well, not according 
to Anthropologist Anne Scott 
Beller. In her new book, Far & 
Thin—A Natural History of 
Obesity (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux; $10), Beller argues that 
fat women are not only cud- 
dly, loving, jovial sorts, but 
more sexy too. She cites stud- 
ies showing that endomorphic 
lasses are more responsive to 
erotic stimulation and have 
greater sexual appetites. In one 
survey conducted in a Chicago 
hospital, “fat women outscored 


their thin sisters by a factor 
of almost two to one,” in terms 
of excitability. 

Only our culture’s notion 
that fat is “morally and sex- 
ually repulsive” has produced 
the idea that a fat woman's 
overeating is a substitute for 
her sex drive, says Beller. The 
fact is her cravings for food and 
fun exist simultaneously. Now 
that Beller has established that 
fat is where it’s at, all those 
chubbies on starvation diets 
can relax and say, with John 
Dryden’s Maiden Queen, “I 
am resolved to grow fat and 
look young till forty.” 





A Bold Vote for Privacy 


Is the secret ballot a constitu- 
tional myth? A University of 
Michigan pre-law student, Su- 
san R. Van Hattum, 21, has put 
the issue to a test by refusing a 
judge’s order to identify the 
candidate for whom she voted 
in last April’s mayoral election 
in Ann Arbor. Van Hattum 
was among 20 men and wom- 
en who, unknown to them, 
lived just outside city limits and 
should not have voted at all. 
Any one of those 20 votes could 
have proved decisive, since 
Democrat James Wheeler de- 
feated Republican Louis Bel- 


cher by a margin of one (10,660 
to 10,659). 

County Judge James Kel- 
ley thought he could establish 
the winner of the election sim- 
ply by asking the 20 illegal vot- 
ers how they cast their ballots. 
The first 15 called before him 
dutifully answered, but when 
Van Hattum appeared she 
tartly replied: “I have been told 
all my life that my vote was a 
private thing and that I'd nev- 
er have to tell anybody how I 
voted.” The judge then told her 
she would have to go to jail for 
contempt, and a bailiff hand- 


cuffed her and held her in a 
waiting room for the rest of the 
session. When another illegal 
voter, Diane Lazinsky, 27, also 
refused to disclose how she had 
voted, the judge postponed the 
case and threatened to jail both 
women. 

Michigan's court of ap- 
peals last week ordered Judge 
Kelley to wait while it pon- 
dered an American Civil Lib- 
erties Union brief defending 
Van Hattum’s position as a 
“fundamental right.” The trou- 
ble is that the Constitution no- 
where mentions the key phrase 
secret ballot. 
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Israel's Foreign Minister Moshe paveuii before the Knesset; Egypt's Parclen Minister Ismail Fahmy addressing the U.N. 


— - The World 


MIDDLE EAST 





Will the Working Paper Work? 





“The conversation with President Car- 
ter was brutal. The President accused Is- 
rael of putting obstacles in the way of reach- 
ing a peace treaty. He warned, if you do 
not reach an agreement with us, you will re- 
main isolated throughout the world. My re- 
sponse was, I prefer a split in relations be- 
tween Israel and the U.S. rather than a 
Palestinian state. I was not too polite in 
my response to the President.” 


hat was Israeli Foreign Minister 

Moshe Dayan’s version last week 

of his late-night discussion in New 

York City with President Carter 
and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance about 
a new Geneva peace conference (TIME, 
Oct. 17). Dayan gave his harsh account of 
the talks—Washington insisted they were 
“direct,” perhaps even “blunt,” but far 
from “brutal”—during a Knesset debate 
on the working paper on Geneva that he 
and the American leaders had accepted 
The Foreign Minister was defending him- 
self against opposition charges that he had 
knuckled under to Washington’s pressure 
by tacitly accepting a Palestine Liberation 
Organization presence at Geneva. As 
proof to the contrary, he read out an of- 
ficial text of the hitherto secret agreement 
Dayan’s disclosures about his conversa- 


tions with Carter and Vance indicated 
that the U.S.-Israeli relationship was still 
badly strained. In addition, there was 
more than a reasonable doubt that Arab 
leaders, who are now studying the work- 
ing paper, could accept it as a formula 
for getting the peace conference under 
way 

According to Dayan, the working pa- 
per contained six points. The two sides 
agreed that 
>» “The Arab parties at Geneva will be 
represented by a unified Arab delegation 
which will include Palestinian Arabs. Af- 
ter the opening sessions, the conference 
will be split into working groups. 


| » “The working groups for the negotia- 


tion and conclusion of peace treaties will 
be formed as follows: a) Egypt-Israel, b) 
Jordan-Israel, c) Syria-Israel, d) Leba- 
non-Israel. All the parties agree that Leb- 
anon may join the conference when it so 
requests 

> “The West Bank and Gaza issues will 
be discussed in a working group to con- 
sist of Israel, Jordan, Egypt and the Pal- 
estinian Arabs. 

>» “The solution of the problem of the 
Arab refugees and of the Jewish refugees 
will be discussed in accordance with terms 
to be agreed upon. 


If it does, it’s no labor of love for the principals involved 








> “The agreed basis for the negotiations 
at the Geneva peace conference on the 
Middle East is U.N. Security Council Res- 
olutions 242 and 338 [which classify the 
Palestinian presence in any negotiations 
as a refugee problem] 

> “All the initial terms of reference of 
the Geneva peace conference remain in 
force, except as may be agreed on by the 
parties.” 

Almost as intriguing as what the 
working paper included was what it did 
not include. Immediately after the Dayan- 
Carter talks, U.S. officials had hinted 
that Jerusalem was willing to accept a 
vague formula by which low-level P.L.O 
members or supporters might be includ- 
ed among the Palestinians at Geneva 
and that Israel would not check their 





credentials too carefully. In his statement | 


to the Knesset, Dayan said flatly that 
“we have a full agreement with the U.S 
that no P.L.O. people will become mem- 
bers of the U.A.D. 
estinians should rise and say 


at once as this stands in [contradiction] 


| to the agreement.” 


Dayan went on to say that the only 
Palestinians he would accept at Geneva 
would be representatives of Arabs who 


If one of the Pal- | 
‘I repre- 
| sent the P.L.O.,’ he would have to leave | 
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live on the West Bank or in Gaza. Wash- 
ington denied that there was any clear- 
cut agreement on the Palestinian issue, 
if only because no one so far can agree 
on who is and who is not a P.L.O 
member 

The essential disagreement on the 
Palestinian issue could easily derail fur- 
ther talks. From their meetings with Car- 
ter and Vance, the leading Arab foreign 
ministers thought that a formula had been 
found to get the P.L.O. into Geneva, if 
only through the back door. Said Egypt's 
Ismail Fahmy last week: “The P.L.O. will 
be represented in the reconvened Gene- 
va on equal footing with others in the con- 
ference. This should be known to the Is- 
raelis. When Moshe Dayan says that he 
does not agree to sit with the P.L.O. at Ge- 
neva, he is only making excuses for not 
going to the conference.” 

Washington clearly still had a lot of 
diplomatic footwork ahead on the Pales- 
tinian puzzle, and some of it would have 
to be more deft than its zigging and zag- 
ging of recent days. Although divided on 
many other matters (see box), P.L.O. lead- 
ers are united on two points: 1) that they 
alone will determine who represents the 
Palestinians and 2) that the question of a 
Palestinian state must be discussed at Ge- 
neva. Seeking support for his position, 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat spent five 
hours last week with Hafez Assad and 
emerged to report that the Syrian Pres- 
ident was still in favor of “self-determi- 
nation, repatriation and an establishment 


of an independent state.” 
C about the need for a Palestinian 
homeland. “I never advocated an 
independent Palestine state,” the Presi- 
dent said last week. Privately, many Arab 
moderates agree with his Administration 
policy that any Palestinian entity set up 
by Geneva would have to be confederated 

in some way with Jordan. 
At week’s end Israeli spokesmen were 
expressing confidence that Arab leaders 


arter does not favor an “indepen- 
dent state,” despite his statements 


| would speedily approve the working pa- 


per and start preparing for Geneva. A 
more likely prospect is that the Arabs will 
demand some further revisions of their 
own in the formula, which Carter and 
Vance will then have to renegotiate in 
more wrestling matches with Dayan. Nor 


| did the Israelis help matters by opening 


up another Jewish settlement last week 
on the West Bank, at Kfar Ruth, and au- 
thorizing the establishment of six more Is- 
raeli army bases inside the occupied West 
Bank area. 

Arabs regard the proliferation of Is- 
raeli settlements as proof that Israel will 
never surrender the West Bank and is 
not much interested in going to Geneva 
anyway. Inadvertently, Israel’s Ashke- 
nazi Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren may 
have provided further support for that 
view. “Geneva is like the next world,” 


| he said. “It is a beautiful place to be, 


| there too soon.” 


L 


but you try everything you can not to go 
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The P.L.O.: Democracy Gone Wild 


A private meetings with reporters and diplomats in New York, Farouk Kad- 
doumi, the de facto foreign minister of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization, has hinted strongly that his organization is prepared to rec- 
ognize Israel’s right to exist under certain conditions. But back in Beirut, Yasser 
Arafat’s political adviser, Hani Hassan, still insists that “our response must be: no 
recognition of the state of Israel. Anyone who reconciles himself with the enemy 
and recognizes the enemy will be eliminated.” This constant inconsistency has 
led U.S. diplomats to adopt what one jokingly calls the five-day rule: “Any P.L.O. 
statement not contradicted within five days is considered authoritative.” 

Arab friends of the P.L.O. explain away the bewildering variations in its 
spokesmen’s positions partly as a word game and partly as a form of psycholog- 
ical warfare in response to Israeli statements on the Middle East. But they also re- 
flect another reality: the Palestinian movement is a barely yoked anarchy, and 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat is subject to a constituency that can usually only 
agree to disagree. He is merely first among 3 million or so Palestinian equals, scat- 
tered across a dozen countries and linked together by a host of overlapping 
groups. Arafat persuades by force of personality; rarely does he command. Some 
say he has survived as leader after nine years mostly because he must spend his 
time moderating instead of moving too far front. 

The P.L.O. is an example of Arab democracy gone wild. Its largest member 

, — 
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Arafat (center, hand upraised) at recent meeting with P.L.O. leaders in Damascus 


organization, Arafat's Al Fatah, is frequently at odds with George Habash’s Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, whose Marxist cadre seeks to over- 
throw not only Israel but also conservative Arab governments like Saudi Arabia 
—aArafat’s bankroller. Both Fatah and Habash’s group have had bitter quarrels 
with four smaller but vociferous members of the P.L.O.—the Popular Democrat- 
ic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, the Popular Front—General Command 
(now split into pro-Iraq-Libya and pro-Syria factions), the Syrian-dominated Al 
Saiga and the Iraq-based Arab Liberation Front. : 

The P.L.O. with a view to statehood has set up the Palestine National Coun- 
cil, a 293-person parliament whose members range from fedayeen and delegates 
from refugee groups to students and intellectuals. The council includes such dis- 
parate personalities as Abu Daoud, accused of masterminding the 1972 Munich 
massacre, Father Ibrahim Ayad, a Roman Catholic priest, and Edward Said, a 
US. citizen of Palestinian forebears who is professor of English and comparative 
literature at Columbia University. Between the National Council sessions, the 
P.L.O. gets strategy guidance from a 40-member Central Council, which is also 
notorious for rancorous disputes. 

In moments of extreme crisis for the P.L.O., debate is sometimes suspended 
and democracy begins (or ends) at the barrel of a gun. During the recent miniwar 
in southern Lebanon (TIME, Oct. 3), for example, Arafat's Fatah troops accepted 
a cease-fire designed to halt fighting between Palestinians and the Lebanese 
Christians. The P.F.L.P. refused and continued to lob shells toward Israel. Arafat 
solved the problem: he ordered his men to arrest 14 P.F.L.P officers until Habash 
agreed to the truce. ; 
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Sticks, Stones and Rockets 





“The Ethiopians know they do not be- 
long here. That is why they do not fight 
well. We are driving them away forever.” 


o declares Abdullahi Abdi, a Somali 

military commander in the ugly little 
war that is being fought today in the Oga- 
den desert region of eastern Ethiopia. 
After years of sporadic guerrilla activity, 
the forces of the Western Somali Liber- 
ation Front (W.S.L.F.)—backed by their 
tribal cousins in the Somali Democratic 
Republic to the east—have been fighting 
fiercely since July to wrest the Ogaden 
from Ethiopia, which has controlled it off 
and on for 400 years. 

The Somalis, a proud, clannish peo- 
ple whose skin is black and whose her- 
itage is Arab, regard the Ethiopians as 
the most persistent of a long line of col- 
onizers that has also included the Egyp- 
tians, British and Italians. Over evening 
fires, the Somalis often recount the ex- 
ploits of the revered Ahmed Gurey, per- 
haps the first of the Somali freedom fight- 
ers; he attacked Ethiopians in the Ogaden 
in the 16th century. 

In Ahmed Gurey’s day, skirmishes 
were fought with swords and camels. To- 
day heavy tanks grind through the stony 
wastes, villages are destroyed by enemy 
shells, livestock are seized by both armies, 
and townspeople live in terror of attack 
from the air. The desert is strewn with 
burned-out tanks, wrecked artillery, emp- 
ty mortar casings. 

The W.S.L.F. wants to liberate the re- 
gion from Ethiopian rule and unite it with 
Somalia, whose President, Siad Barre, is 
a son of the Ogaden. The front claims 
that it could raise an army of 400,000 
—roughly the size of the Ogaden’s pop- 
ulation—if only it had the weapons, and 
that is probably true. Every nomad seems 
to carry a rock, a club or a knife. Some 
have antiquated rifles, and a few proudly 
display Soviet-made automatic weapons. 
They are dressed in rags for the most part, 
but are highly motivated. Reports TIME 
Nairobi Bureau Chief David Wood, who 
visited the fighting zone this month; “A 
war anywhere else would make these peo- 
ple merely refugees. But the intensity of 
their hatred for the Ethiopians makes 
them a formidable foe.” 





Te guerrillas presently control all of 
the Ogaden, except the important 
towns of Harar and Dire Dawa (see map). 
In late August they ended a 15-day siege 
of the town of Jijiga (pop. 4,000) with a 
final push that sent 4,000 mutinous Ethi- 
opian troops scurrying off through the 
nearby Marda Pass. The fighting zone is 
now more than 50 miles away, but dust- 
blown little Jijiga is not yet out of enemy 
range, as Correspondent Wood discovered 











For the moment, the Somalis are winning the Ogaden war 


on his visit there. “Without warning,” he 
reports, “three Ethiopian jets suddenly 
screamed over the town, pumping rock- 
ets and bombs into ramshackle buildings 
and strafing the dusty streets with 40 mm. 
cannon fire. In four passes, the jets con- 
centrated on Jijiga’s miserably under- 
equipped hospital, a target they had hit 
four days earlier. This time they finished 
the job, killing the hospital's three young 
nurses and four other civilians, and se- 
riously wounding the town’s only doctor.” 


he Somali hatred for the Ethiopians 

could hardly be more intense. Husein 
Liban, a Jijiga elder, recalls how the So- 
mali nomads once killed an Ethiopian po- 
liceman who tried to collect a tax that 
they regarded as unfair. In revenge, he re- 
calls, they “took 35 of our people and shot 
them. They would cut the breasts of our 
women to prevent them from suckling our 
young. When the fighting increased, the 
Ethiopians took 150 of our people as hos- 
tages. They shot them all, including my 
brother Odowa.” Liban proudly claims to 
have been a guerrilla for 31 of his 71 years. 
“There is killing and killing,” he says “but 
we are determined to fight on.” 

The Ethiopians, who are also fight- 
ing a rebellion in the northern province 
of Eritrea, receive massive military aid 
from the Soviet Union. Until recently, 
Moscow also held Somalia in the iron grip 
of its friendship; but then it made the mis- 
take of trying to expand its influence in 
the Horn of Africa by extending aid to 
both Somalia and Ethiopia, even though 
the two were ancient enemies. The vol- 
atile Somalis were enraged at the Rus- 
sians’ perfidy and stepped up their sup- 
port for the Ogaden rebels. Meanwhile, 
the Soviets have reportedly supplied 
Ethiopia with MiG-21ls and MiG-23s, 
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Ethiopian tank, destroyed by the Somalis, sits in the desert with its dead crew still inside 





heavy artillery and rocket launchers. 

The Somalis, by contrast, lack the 
arms to wage a prolonged desert war. De- 
spite some limited help from the Arabs, 
they may soon run low on fuel, spare parts 
and ammunition. Earlier this year, the 
U.S.—an ally of Ethiopia’s during the 
late Emperor Haile Selassie’s day—had 
thought of improving its ties with Soma- 
lia by sending some military aid. But after 
the Somali drive on the Ogaden began in 
July, Washington decided that it had bet- 
ter stay out of this murky conflict. The So- 
malis accuse the U'S. of breaking its word 
—although, in fact, no firm commitment 
was ever made. 

How will it all end? “The last victor 
is always the one with the most resourc- 
es,” observes a diplomat in Mogadishu, 
the capital of Somalia. “The Somalis con- 
trol the Ogaden, but how will they main- 
tain it? The Somali people now think the 
W.S.L.F. is some kind of superman. There 
will be great disillusionment if the front 
should lose.” Perhaps, as has happened 
so many times before, the war will end in 
a stalemate of exhaustion. But given the 
passions of the Ogaden, the chances are 
that, after an interval, the fighting will 
begin again. a 
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A raging hatred of the Ethiopians turns the ragtag Somali fighters into supermen. 
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Soldier salutes Somali flag (above); 
Ethiopian war prisoners under guard 
(right); woman with automatic rifle 





The grapes are right. 
In Taylor Territory 
wines from the best 
grapes ofiNew York 
State and other regions 
are skillfully blended to 
achieve a taste and 
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The hills are right. 
Hillside vineyards are 
ideal for-our New York 
State grapes because 
the vines face the sun 
at the correct angles 
Hills also provide 
natural drainage—an 
enormous benefit 
because vines dislike 
wet feet 


The takes are right. 
Our glacial lakes act 
as natural thermostats 
for our vineyards, 
helping to protect 
them from frost 
danger in the spring 
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The climate is right. 
The rhythm of our 
seasons is perfect for 
our grapes. Summers 
iitakela mel) a-¥- [ale hee.e)| 
nights keep in the fresh 
fruit quality. And our 
long winter provides 
the ‘blessed sleep 

that vines require for 
alelelge)e}-) grapes 
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The Soil is right. The people are right. 

As all wmemakers To a true winemaker 

Know, rich soi Goes . wine is Not just a 

isle Ge) ceelte -Belg- ii living—it's life itself 

wine. If wine isto have VE la ee Reltiae ceell— 

character, the grapes are third generation 

must struggle for life winemakers who are 

in the kind of lean devoted to wine- ©1977 The Tayld Comp % Inc. Usport, N.Y. 14840 
graveily soil found in making traditions that ¢ > a 

Taylor Territory began here over 100 


years ago 








"I AM MUSIC. 


Not everyone can afford the Marantz Model 940. In fact, you'll find that you have 
to spend a little more for any Marantz audio product. But when you do you'll possess 
the vital ingredient that makes Marantz the finest audio equipment in the world. 

That vital ingredient is true musical sound. A sound that comes from better engi- 
neering and better quality. You experience it completely with the Marantz Design Series 
Model 940...the ultimate in performance and beauty. 

Like every Marantz Design Series Speaker, the Model 940 is a handcrafted piece 
of fine wooden furniture. Its lean, sleek lines will enhance any room as dramatically 
as it enhances your stereo system with its breathtaking performance. 

For music lovers who will accept nothing less than the very finest...and are 
willing to spend a little more to get it...the Model 940 is the most significant speaker 


system ever developed. 
: ERRe@R HPat an Zz... 
We sound better. 


The Marantz 940 Design Series Speaker is finished in the finest quality walnut veneer. © 1977 Marantz Co., Inc., a subsidiary of Superscope, Inc., 
20525 Nordhoff St., Chatsworth, CA 91311. Prices and models subject to change without notice. Consult the Yellow Pages for your nearest Marantz dealer. 











TERRORISTS 


“No More Extensions” 





An ultimatum for Bonn as kidnapers and skyjackers ally 


ost of the passengers aboard Luft- 

hansa Flight 181 were vacationers 
homeward bound for Frankfurt from the 
balmy Spanish playground of Majorca. 
Shortly after the Boeing 737 took off from 
Palma, two Arabic-speaking men and two 
women pulled out pistols and grenades 
and ordered the pilot to change course. 
So began a terrifying odyssey for the 82 
other passengers and the five-man crew. 
For 2% days, they were held in the Per- 
sian Gulf sheikdom of Dubai in the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates. Early this week, they 
were flown to Aden, South Yemen, after 
being refused permission to land in Oman. 
They faced the possibility of death if the 
skyjackers’ demands were not met. Their 
fate, moreover, was perilously linked with 
that of Hanns-Martin Schleyer, the West 
German industrialist kidnaped in early 
September and held captive by West Ger- 
man terrorists. 

After Flight 181 was skyjacked, 
Schleyer’s captors—who call themselves 
the Commando Siegfried Hausner unit of 
the Red Army Faction—sent one ultima- 
tum to the West German government and 
| asecond to the Paris mass-circulation dai- 

ly France-Soir. In the messages, the group 

boasted of its ties to the skyjackers and 

set out its demands. Among them: the re- 
| lease from West German prisons of elev- 
en convicted urban guerrillas (including 
Andreas Baader, co-founder of the noto- 
rious Baader-Meinhof gang); the freeing 
of two Palestinian guerrillas from Turk- 
ish jails; the transporting of the prisoners 
to Viet Nam, Somalia or South Yemen; 
and the payment of $15 million in ran- 
som as well as $43,000 for each of the elev- 
en guerrillas. 

If these demands were not met, read 





Martin Schleyer will be shot. There will 
be no more extensions.” In the ultima- 
tum to the Paris daily, the terrorists 
warned West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt: “Any attempt on your part to 
delay or deceive us will mean immediate 
execution of Hanns-Martin Schleyer and 
all the passengers and crew of the plane.” 

The skyjacked jetliner reached Du- 
bai on Friday after hopscotching from 
Rome to Cyprus and to Bahrain—pick- 
ing up fuel along the way. Bonn im- 
plored Italian authorities to find some 
excuse to delay the airliner at Rome; 
the Italians, concerned for the passengers’ 
safety, did not comply. At Dubai, the 
Defense Minister of the United Arab 
Emirates, Sheik Muhammad bin Rashid 
al-Maktum, tried unsuccessfully to ne- 
gotiate the release of women and chil- 
dren aboard. Among them were eleven 
West German beauty queens who had 
won free vacations in Majorca 
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the statement received by Bonn, “Hanns- | 





The skyjackers were unusually secre- 


tive about their identities. In a brief con- 
versation with an agent of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization in Cyprus (who 


said he was trying to persuade the ter- | 


rorists to surrender), one of the skyjack- 
ers called himself Harda Mahmoud. He 
claimed to be a survivor of the Tal Zaa- 
tar Palestinian refugee camp in Lebanon, 
which had been overrun by Christian 
forces during the Lebanese civil war. The 
other male terrorist identified himself as 
Walter Mohammed. The skyjackers may 
be members of Min Beirut, a previously 
unknown Beirut-based guerrilla group 
that last week claimed responsibility for 
the skyjacking. Proclaiming Min Beirut’s 
solidarity with the Red Army Faction, a 
message from the organization said that 
the purpose of the incident was “to se- 
cure the release of our comrades in pris- 
ons of the imperialist-reactionary-Zionist 
alliance.” 


y demanding freedom for the same 

prisoners whose release was being 
sought by Schleyer’s abductors, the sky- 
jackers have—in the words of a German 
official—“enormously complicated an al- 
ready difficult situation.” In the six weeks 
since the seizing of the 62-year-old indus- 
trialist, West German authorities have 
been deftly buying time in hopes that they 
could find a way to obtain Schleyer’s re- 
lease without giving in to the kidnapers. 
One deadline after another has expired 
as Bonn kept negotiating with the kid- 
napers through Denis Payot, a Swiss 
human rights activist who is not a ter- 
rorist sympathizer. German officials even 
went through the motions of asking Al- 
geria, Libya, South Yemen, Iraq, Viet 











Nam and North Korea not to grant asy- 
lum to any of the imprisoned terrorists. 
All of the countries went along with the 
Germans. 

The attitude of Schleyer’s kidnapers 
hardened in early October. shortly after 
Tokyo capitulated to terrorists who had 
skyjacked a Japan Air Lines jet to Ban- 
gladesh and demanded freedom for nine 
imprisoned “comrades” and $6 million in 
ransom. After the skyjacking last week, 
Schmidt began meeting around the clock 
with the Cabinet and two crisis groups 
that he had formed to handle the Schley- 
er kidnaping. As of early this week, his 
government was still refusing to buckle 
to the terrorists’ demands. Although he 
has taken a hard line on terrorists, the 
Christian Democratic opposition has been 
accusing Schmidt of being too soft 
Schmidt thus may feel he has to act es- 
pecially tough this time and stand up to 
the skyjackers and Schleyer’s abductors 
Remarked one harried chancellery aide: 
“We are reaching the crunch.” a 





holds dated sign to prove he is still alive 








Threats to kill a planeload of vacationers and eleven beauty queens. 
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Two Peace Prizes from Oslo 





One is widely applauded, but did the other come too late? 


hen the Nobel Peace Prize Commit- 
tee in Oslo announced last year that 
it would give no award for 1976, Nor- 
wegians were prepared. An alliance of 
newspapers and civic groups had already 
begun a campaign for a “People’s Peace 
Prize,” which eventually collected $324,- 
000 in donations. The sum was awarded 
to Betty Williams and Mairead Corrigan, 
the Roman Catholic “peace women” of 
Belfast (TIME, Dec. 13) who had stirred 
the world with their pleas for an end to 
sectarian bloodshed in Northern Ireland. 
The Nobel Committee had not over- 
looked the women; their campaign had 
not begun until August 1976, six months 
after the deadline for nominations. Last 
week the committee acknowledged that 
popular opinion had settled on the right 
candidates. Corrigan, 33, and Williams, 
34, were named winners of last year’s 
Peace Prize. Simultaneously, the 1977 
award was given to Amnesty Internation- 
al, the London-based human rights or- 
ganization dedicated to freeing political 
prisoners and ending the use of torture 
around the world. The cash that goes with 
each prize: $140,000 for 1976, $146,000 
for 1977 
The award to Amnesty International 
marked the second time that the Nobel 
judges had paid tribute to its work: in 1974 
the Peace Prize was given to Ireland's for- 


mer Foreign Minister Séan MacBride, | 


longtime chairman of AI’s executive com- 
mittee. There is no reason to criticize the 
duplicated honor. From its start 16 years 
ago as a letter-writing campaign by Lon- 
don Lawyer Peter Benenson, AI has be- 
come a potent force on world opinion. It 
now counts more than 168,000 members 
in 107 countries 





New 


Amnesty International’s basic tactics 
have proved effective for years. A local 
group “adopts” three known political pris- 
oners: one in a Communist country, one 
in a non-Communist developed country, 
one in a “nonaligned” Third World na- 
tion (no group adopts prisoners in its own 
country). The adopting chapter boosts the 
morale of the prisoner with letters and 
material relief to his family, and bom- 
bards government officials at all levels 
with letters seeking his release. According 
to MacBride, “The avalanche of mail is 
the biggest annoyance to most govern- 
ments. Soon the issue is being raised at 
Cabinet level, and everyone is wondering 
whether the guy is worth all the trouble. 
The answer is frequently no.” AI never 
claims responsiblity for winning its adop- 
tees’ freedom, explains Secretary-General 
Martin Ennals, because “no government 
likes to be told they are doing something 
under duress.” Yet the group produces re- 
sults: of some 16,000 prisoners aided since 
1961, 10,600 have been released 
Oo ne reason for Al's effectiveness is its 

impartiality—a fact cited by the No- 
bel Committee. In its well-documented re- 
ports on torture and human rights abuses 
around the world, AI has cited Czecho- 
slovakia as well as Chile, the Soviet Union 
as well as Iran. Much of the Nobel Prize 
money, said Chairman Thomas Ham- 
marberg, will go to build more local or- 
ganizations in Third World countries in 
Asia and Latin America. 

While AI has grown steadily in mem- 
bers and reputation, Ulster’s Community 
of Peace People, as the movement is now 
| called, has lost rather than gained visi- 
| bility in the past year. It no longer mounts 
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massive demonstrations on Ulster streets, 
and Corrigan and Williams rarely take 


| their courageous, much-publicized peace 
| strolls through the city’s tense confron- 





Nobel Laureates Betty Williams (left) and Mairead Corrigan stroll through Belfast; Amnesty International's Ennals at London office 


tation zones. Some early supporters have 
defected after disputes with Ciaran Mc- 
Keown, an ex-journalist who has become 
the chief ideologue of the movement. Mc- 
Keown has switched the emphasis from 
protest marches toward projects of “com- 
munity democracy” that he hopes will 
Start to heal the hatreds between North- 
ern Ireland’s | million Protestants and its 
$00,000 Catholics. 


Wiens and Corrigan believe the 
peace movement is going in the right 
direction. “When the movement started, 
it was only emotion,” Corrigan said last 
week. “Now it is hard work.” Among pro- 
jects that the Nobel money will help fund 
are neighborhood cooperatives, efforts to 
find housing and employment to dissuade 
people from resorting to terrorism, and 
other social programs. Williams and Cor- 
rigan also cite a statistic that argues for 
their success: since their crusade was 
launched 14 months ago, violence in 
Northern Ireland has been cut by half. 
But it is by no means gone. Last week 
as the two women received congratula- 
tions from friends and supporters, three 
more victims of the Irish Republican 
Army’s Provisional unit were being bur- 
ied: a prison guard who was machine- 
gunned in his car, a school-bus driver who 
was shot to death as he stopped on his 
route, and a woman private in the Ulster 
Defence Regiment, who was gunned 
down in her mobile home. The third group 
of attackers even turned their guns on 
their victim’s terrified three-year-old 
daughter, sending bullets through the 
Teddy bear she was holding but leaving 
her unharmed. Despite objections that the 
peace movement has become passé, 
Northern Ireland clearly needs every 
Peace Person it can get. a 
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For both, a proud record of ‘success: a sharp drop in violence in Ulster and the release of some 10,600 prisoners around the globe. 
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IN FLORIDA-$59 


Unlimited mileage weekly rate 
for economy-size cars at 
participating locations 
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The Budget Super Rez Club is the 
super fast way to rent a car. When 
you’re a member, one quick call 
means the size car you want will be 
ready and waiting. Your contract has 
been filled out in advance. Just sign 
and drive. It couldn’t be quicker. 

And, because nobody hates saving 
money, Budget combines all this with 
the low rates that made us famous. 
Why wait? Join the club now. 

Budget features Lincoln-Mercury 
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Author Robin Moore and Wife Mary in Salisbury; recent arrival William McBurnie in Bindura 








The Land of Opportunity—Maybe 








New immigrants try to cash in on the country’s plight 


j n Salisbury, the balmy, slumberous cap- 
ital of Rhodesia, the question these 
days is not whether the blacks will take 
over, but when. The bitter guerrilla war 
against black nationalist soldiers drags on, 
and Salisbury has begun to take on a Bel- 
fast look: bags are searched, windows are 
taped, and bomb posters are everywhere. 
For Rhodesia’s white minority, the latest 
Anglo-American peace initiatives—even 
if successful—will lead only to the inev- 
itability of black rule. Thus thousands of 
whites are packing up, selling their hous- 
es and cars (at huge losses), and emigrat- 
ing to South Africa and beyond on the 
“chicken run” (TIME, Aug. 1). 

Surprisingly enough, there are still 
buyers for some of those abandoned hous- 
es. Every day, about 15 to 20 whites ar- 
rive at Salisbury’s airport to make Rho- 
desia their home—perhaps only for a few 
months, perhaps longer if their luck holds. 
Hundreds more show up every month to 
look around, but are rejected as immi- 
grants because of their lack of job skills. 
“It's a crazy world,” admits one Rhode- 
sian immigration official. 

Some of the newcomers are ideologues 
bent on saving white Rhodesia in its last 
hours of peril. The country now has em- 
bryonic chapters of both the John Birch 
Society and the American Nazi party. 
There is a bearded ex-Minuteman who 
claims he is still “on the lam from the 
feds” in the U.S. Another is an Amer- 
ican peddler who spent months trying un- 
successfully to sell bulletproof vests. “Let's 
| face it,” says a longtime American res- 








ident, “if they’re losers in the States, 
they're going to be double losers out here. 
They all figure that because of the pres- 
sure the country’s under they'll recoup 
their losses in an eleventh-hour windfall.” 
Few of the new arrivals seem moti- 
vated by the challenge of building a new, 
multiracial Zimbabwe; on the contrary, 
they seem to relish the fading trappings 
of white supremacy. Says a recently ar- 
rived young Englishman: “I’m sick of the 
situation in Britain, the unions, the high 
taxes, the lack of opportunity.” William 
McBurnie, 32, a diesel fitter from the Prot- 
estant town of Ballymena in Northern 
Ireland, began work last week in Bindu- 
ra, a farming community 40 miles from 
Salisbury. “I have a great respect for 
{Prime Minister] Ian Smith and the way 
the government stands up for the army 
and the Europeans here,” he says. “The 
soldier is a lot better treated here than he 
is in Ulster. I hope to join up myself. It's 
a great way to see the country.” 
Rhodesia’s bottomed-out economy 
has also enticed a band of bargain hunt- 
ers seeking a cheap way to live in a style 
they could not afford anywhere else. De- 
spite the disruptions brought on by the 
war, they find Rhodesia disarmingly se- 
rene—no more troubled than other coun- 
tries with rural insurgencies, including 
Viet Nam in the early 60s. Rhodesian 
products, notably the excellent $1.50 
steaks, remain cheap by world standards. 
Houses and rich farm property are avail- 
able at fire-sale prices. One foreign res- 
ident in Salisbury just paid $42,000 for a 











six-bedroom house on two acres, complete 
with pool, tennis court and sauna. 

At these prices, aided by last week’s 
6% devaluation, Rhodesia’s carpetbag- 
gers can pocket half their paychecks of 
$1,200 to $1,500 monthly earned in such 
critically labor-short industries as mining 
and engineering. Mining jobs are avail- 
able to immigrants who can produce proof 
of having worked only 200 shaft hours. 
Such alien adventurers are often as un- 
desirable as redneck mercenaries. Says 
one supervisor at a Rhodesian iron mine: 
“It's easy work. The niggers dig all the 
holes. You just stand over them.” 

None of the new immigrants, how- 
ever, are as likely to succeed as the more 
farsighted speculators who are willing to 
bet on a black-inspired boom to come 
The logic is fairly simple: if there is a 
peaceful transition to nationalist govern- 
ment, then the country’s long economic 
drought under United Nations’ sanctions 
will come abruptly to an end. Real es- 
tate, agriculture, tobacco, mining, even 
tourism—all should experience a quick 
revival. Companies from Stuttgart to Na- 
gasaki have been sending semi-secret 
scouting missions to Salisbury. “Zim- 
babwe is going to be the biggest boom 
country you've ever seen,” burbles one en- 
thusiastic investor. “The nationalists seem 
to feel it too. They don’t want to drive 
the white man out. They just want to be 
part of the action.” 

Perhaps the best-known new Rhode- 
sian is Robin Moore, author of The Green 
Berets and French Connection. He became 
an ardent defender of the white Rhode- 
sian cause when he bought a house in 
Salisbury last year, and has cast himself 
in the role of “unofficial ambassador” for 
the American community. “I don’t doubt 
that a lot of these types are the wrong peo- 
ple coming in for the wrong reasons,” 
Moore said last week. “But some of them 
will permanently affect what happens to 
this place.” a 





EAST BLOC 


Unrest Erupts 


Rock fans and miners rumble 





othing mocks the democratic preten- 

tions of the Communist nations more 
than a mass protest. Twice in recent 
weeks, East bloc governments have been 
embarrassed by such signals of popular 
discontent. Items: 

The double-barreled concert was to 
have been the feature attraction of a day- 
long festival celebrating the 28th anniver- 
sary of East Germany’s birth as a Com- 
munist state. In one corner of East Berlin's 
huge Alexanderplatz, a Western-style 
rock group, Express Berlin, was perform- 
ing before several hundred rapt young 
people. At the opposite end of the 
square, a Russian military band tootling 
patriotic marches competed unsuccessful- 
ly for the crowd's attention. Suddenly, 
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Your antifreeze will freeze 
before our oil will. 


Remember how cold it was last winter? It could 
happen again. So if you don't have a heated garage, 
you'd better have Mobil 1 

Mobil 1 is a synthetic motor oil that can actually 
help a properly maintained engine get started at 
35 degrees below zero! 

If this were the end of the story, Mobil 1 would still 
be an extraordinary motor oil. But it's only the 
beginning 

Since Mobil 1 reduces friction and drag better 
than ordinary motor oil, you get better gas mileage. 

You can go alot farther between oil changes, too 
In fact, you can drive Mobil 1 15,000 miles, or one 


year, whichever comes first, without changing your 
oil. If your car is new, use Mobil 1 and just follow 
warranty rules 

Mobil 1 also reduces engine wear and helps 
give you a cleaner-running engine. 

And because Mobil 1 offers excellent hot 
weather performance, you don't have to change oil 
when the seasons change. 

In an age when many products don't seem good 
enough, it's almost a shock to see one that does this 
much more than it has to. 


Mobil’ The oil that does it all. 


Mobil | is available in Canada through Imperial Oil stations. 











the cacophony erupted into violence. 

The trouble began when several rock 
fans tumbled down a poorly covered ven- 
tilator shaft on the Alexanderplatz. Clear- 
ing the way for rescue teams, police or- 
dered the rock band to stop playing but 
permitted the Russians to continue their 
concert. Enraged, the youngsters attacked 
the police. Hurling bottles, sticks and 
planks and smashing the windows of sur- 
rounding buildings, the crowd howled, 


| “Biermann, Biermann’’—referring to 
| Poet-Balladeer Wolf Biermann, one of 
| many dissident East German artists and 


intellectuals who have been forced into 
exile (TIME, Oct. 3). More menacingly, 
the rioters began to chant, “Russians out! 
Russians out!” East German officials were 


| unable to downplay the riot, which was 
| scen by some Western diplomats. Eyewit- 


nesses reported that one policeman was 
stabbed to death and another killed when 
rioters beat him on the head with a beer 
crate during the three-hour melee. At 


| least 200 young people were injured, and 








700 others were held by police in an un- 
derground parking lot beneath the Alex- 


| anderplatz for post-concert quarantine. 


In Rumania, officials were temporar- 
ily successful in stifling news of an out- 


| burst of violent labor unrest in the na- 


tion’s southwest, but last week letters from 
strikers describing the disturbances 
reached the West. Some 35,000 miners 
from the Jiul River basin, which provides 
70% of the country’s coal supply, went 
on strike in early August to protest food 
shortages, unpaid overtime work and a re- 
duction of pension and sickness benefits. 
The walkout was by far the largest in Ru- 
mania since the Communist takeover in 
1948. 


he Bucharest government sent mas- 

sive police and army reinforcements 
to the mines to quell the strikers—which 
apparently led to bloody clashes. When 
the miners refused to budge, Labor Min- 
ister Gheorghe Pana and Politburo Mem- 
ber Ilie Verdet were sent from Bucharest 
to talk the strikers back to work. Pick- 


| wielding miners grabbed the two officials 


and held them hostage in a pit. At this 
point, Party Chief Nicolae Ceausescu was 
summoned from his Black Sea vacation 
and brought to the scene by helicopter. 
Surrounded by armed bodyguards, the 
Rumanian leader warned the miners that 


| unless he can maintain absolute order and 


discipline, “we will be trampled underfoot 
by others”—meaning a possible Soviet in- 
vasion. He also promised that the min- 


| ers’ grievances would be given serious 





consideration. After the miners returned 
to work, however, some of their leaders 
were arrested or beaten by police. Accord- 
ing to the reports, 4,000 strikers were fired, 
and others were sent off to work in other 
mining areas or on collective farms else- 
where in Rumania. Meanwhile, special 
militia detachments—called “butchers” 
by the miners—sealed off the Jiul basin 
area, and security police agents were in- 


filtrated among the miners. The dissidents | 


refer to them as “party dogs.” ry 























International Notes 





Indian Prime Minister Morarji Desai 


Drink Up, Drink Up 

India’s Prime Minister Morarji Desai, 81, 
works twelve hours every day, travels in- 
cessantly around India addressing public 
meetings, talks with vigor and bluntness 
to his countrymen and conducts the busi- 
ness of government wherever he happens 
to be at the time. 

What is the secret of his youthful vim? 
Something of a health-food crank, the 
Prime Minister thrives on a regimen that 
includes daily doses of carrot or apple 
juice, milk, yogurt, honey, fresh fruit, nuts 
and dates, and five cloves of raw garlic. 
And one thing more: he drinks his own 
urine. 

Early this month Desai startled a 
meeting of India’s Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation by informing his audience that “self- 
urine” therapy was a cure for cancer 
and cataracts; he claimed to have cured 
his own brother of tuberculosis that way. 
In response to a surprised reporter's ques- 
tion, Desai acknowledged that “for the 
past five or six years, I have drunk a 
glass of my own urine—about six to 
eight ounces—every morning. It is very 


First Came the Handshake, Then the Massacre 


Early one morning last week, Philippine | dirt). Salleh dropped to the ground as 


Brigadier General Teodulfo Bautista, ac- 
companied by 34 of his men (including 
five colonels), strode trustingly into the 
tiny marketplace of Patikul on Jolo Is- 
land, some 600 miles south of Manila. 
Bautista, 49, had come to Patikul for peace 
talks with Osman Salleh, a local chief- 
tain of the Moro National Liberation 
Front, which has been fighting a civil war 
in the southern islands for nearly five 
years. Salleh had hinted that his 150 men 
were ready to join the government's side 
As he greeted Bautista with a smile, a 
harsh voice shouted, “Dapal!” (Hit the 
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good for you, and it is even free. Even 
in the Bible,” he went on, “it says to 
drink from your own cistern. What is 
your own cistern? It is your own urine. 
Urine is the water of life.” 

Se 


Honorable House Arrest 


When the Peking-based ambassador of a 
Middle Eastern country received word 
that he would be allowed to visit Cam- 
bodia, he was delighted. After all, he could 
observe firsthand a new socialist society 
in the making. He could take his family 
on sightseeing excursions to the temple 
ruins of Angkor Wat; But the ambassador 
had not reckoned with the xenophobia 
of the fanatical rulers of Democratic 
Kampuchea, as Cambodia is called. 

During the three weeks that the am- 
bassador and his family spent in Phnom 
Penh, they were virtually imprisoned. Ev- 
ery morning a Khmer Rouge soldier ar- 
rived on a bicycle and took orders for the 
day’s meals. Several hours later, he would 
return with the cooked dishes. On only a 
few occasions did the ambassador have 
appointments with Cambodian officials 
—and he was whisked to them in a cur- 
tained limousine. Managing a few peeks 
out, he saw nothing more than shimmer- 
ing hot, nearly deserted streets. 

Although the Kampuchea govern- 
ment has diplomatic relations with 86 
states, only eleven foreign embassies have 
been allowed to open. With the possible 
exception of the Chinese, who have close 
ties with Cambodia's rulers, all foreign 
diplomats are subject to this strange hon- 
orable house arrest. They are not allowed 
to go more than 200 yards or so from their 
compounds. Because the embassies are 
not permitted autos, an envoy who wants 
to make a call or shop at a recently opened 
“diplomatic store” must request a car 
from the Foreign Ministry. Predictably, 
there is little social life. Summed up one 
diplomat: “The most exciting thing in 
Phnom Penh was going to dinner with 
the North Koreans.” 








some 150 M.N.L.F. troops stepped into the 
open and shot. Bautista and all but one 
of his men were killed instantly. 

The massacre was a severe blow to 
Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos’ 
hopes that a cease-fire signed with the 
Muslim rebels last December might con- 
tinue, for the insurgents’ brazen self-con- 
fidence suggests that they have been re- 
ceiving fresh weapons from abroad. 
Observers fear a full-scale resumption of 
the government's anti-insurgency cam- 
paign that at its peak, cost Philippine forc- 
es 75 dead and 300 wounded weekly 
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The only low tar 
menthol cigarette with 
Salem satisfaction. 


Enjoy the satisfying 
cool taste you expect 
from Salem. Salem Lights 
and Lights 100’s, the 
Lights that say enjoy. 
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LIGHTS: 11 mg. “tar”. 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76; 
LIGHT 100’s: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Washington’ farewell at Fraunces Tavern may well 
sai cinched Martell. 


1783 te array and thank them for their loyalty American had long agreed, Martell 
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Win a Walt Disney World 
Mouseka-Tour! 


WLS Musicradio is giving away 25 free, all-expense paid vacations for four to 
Walt Disney World in sunny Florida. And, you just might win one—if you're all ears, that is. 


You'll fly non-stop to Florida via Eastern Airlines, the official airline of 
Walt Disney World, leaving Chicago on December 8, 1977, and returning December 12, 
1977. And, you'll stay five days and four nights inside Walt Disney World with full resort 
accommodations. You'll enjoy sunning on tropical beaches, golf, tennis, swimming, sailing, 
and unforgettable times in the Magic Kingdom 


To enter, visit your nearest participating Chicagoland Sears store to obtain a game card, and 
listen to WLS for details. You might find yourself up to your ears in fun! 
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The apricot thatS always in season. 
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Some Reassurance for Steel — 


Carter vows that international trade laws will be enforced 





nly hours after issuing his scorch- 

ing televised blast against oilmen, 

President Carter last week 
dropped in on steel executives meeting 
with his aides in the White House and 
gave them a far different message: inter- 
national trade laws will be enforced. That 
pledge, mild as it might seem, came a few 
days after European and Japanese steel- 
makers had informally offered to restrict 
exports to the US., and it gave Amer- 
ican steelmen some assurance that one of 
the nation’s basic industries might get a 
little relief. 

The occasion of Carter’s remarks was 
itself unusual: a White House conference 
on steel, attended by mill and union boss- 
es and presided over by the Adminis- 
tration’s chief trade negotiator, Robert 
Strauss. That it was called constituted 
Administration recognition that the steel 
industry is in bad trouble: rising imports 
of cheaper steel from Japan and Europe 
in August captured almost 20% of the 
American market, causing layoffs of some 
60,000 American workers, slicing steel 
company profits and forcing the closing | 
of old mills in several cities. Steelmen 
have long complained that much of the 
foreign metal is being “dumped”—that 
is, sold in the U.S. below the cost of pro- 
duction. But litthke was done about the 
problem until two weeks ago, when the 
US. Treasury accused five Japanese steel- 
makers of dumping carbon plate and or- 
dered them to post bonds totaling $50 
million to cover penalty tariffs that Trea- 
sury might later assess against their 
products. | 

Dumping is universally recognized as 
a violation of international trade law, but 
Carter confessed to the steelmen that he 
had been unaware of the problem until 
last week. Now, the President said, “we're 
going to do something about it.” Said Ed- 
gar Speer, chairman of US. Steel: “We 
have been assured by this Administration 
that it would act promptly and aggres- 
sively on any antidumping cases brought 
before it.” | 

How much relief this can ultimately 
bring to the U'S. steel industry is ques- | 
tionable. The Treasury Department will 
have to thrash out pricing problems that 
approach the metaphysical. According to 
the way they add up the numbers, for ex- 
ample, the Japanese steelmakers contend 
that they are not dumping, just produc- 
ing steel more efficiently. American mill 
executives swear that cannot be true. Says 
Speer: “No foreign producers, including Coils of sheet steel from West Germany being unloaded at Calumet River docks in Chicago 




















those in Japan, can manufacture steel, | The real problem is lagging economic recovery in the world’s industrial nations 
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ship it to this country and undersell our 
domestic product without engaging in un- 
fair trade practices.” 

The Administration pledge to enforce 
antidumping laws has momentarily low- 
ered the protectionist fever that had been 
mounting in the U.S. and the rest of the in- 
dustrialized world (TIME, Oct. 17). Speer, 
who as head of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute is the industry’s spokesman, 
said he did not recommend to Carter a so- 
called orderly marketing agreement, 
under which the Administration in effect 
would negotiate with other countries quo- 
tas on foreign steel to be shipped into the 
U.S. An OMA has been much talked about 
as a temporary balm for steel; similar 
agreements already restrict imports of 
shoes and color-television sets. The Unit- 
ed Steelworkers of America is for a steel 
OMA, but the executives who met with 
Carter and Strauss last week declined to 
press for one. The steelmen are awaiting 
a report from an Administration task 
force, headed by Treasury Under Secre- 
tary Anthony Solomon, on ways to help 
the industry. The Solomon report, due in 
four or five weeks, could recommend an 
OMA for steel, tax credits for the indus- 
try, or even changes in antitrust law that 
would help American companies get to- 
gether to overcome the pricing advantage 
that foreign steel mills have over US. 
companies. 


merican steelmakers got a bit more 
A help last week when European pro- 
ducers, meeting in Rome, pro- 
posed to set voluntary limits on their sales 
in the U.S. The Japanese steel industry 
had made a similar proposal two weeks 
earlier. American steelmen mostly see the 
offers as politically inspired attempts to 
avert more drastic U.S. action against 
steel and other imports, but the offers 
nonetheless indicate that the foreign pro- 
ducers realize they may have been press- 
ing their competitive advantage a bit too 
hard. 

None of that is likely to solve the long- 
term difficulties of the steel industry. The 
trouble is the worldwide low level of cap- 
ital investment. Sluggish global economic 
growth and new technologies—the build- 
ing of smaller cars, for example—have re- 
duced worldwide demand for steel and 
left mills in Europe, Japan and the U‘S. 
with excess capacity. The Europeans and 
Japanese have been trying to get rid of 
the surplus steel by selling it in the U.S. 
—and also to each other; Europeans com- 
plain about the Japanese invading their 
home markets. U.S. steel companies have 
a special problem: many of their mills are 
old and inefficient by European and Jap- 
anese standards, and they are burdened 
by high labor costs as a result of gener- 
ous wage boosts granted to workers. One 
result: third-quarter profit reports of 
American steel mills, to be released next 
month, are expected to be among the 

worst in the history of the once proud 
l industry a 
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Striking coal miners from West Virginia stage protest in Washington 


Striking out of Weakness? 


















Coal walkout would hurt miners most 


n the days of John L. Lewis, when the 

United Mine Workers called a strike it 
sometimes seemed that a mighty union 
was holding the entire nation for ransom. 
Once again a coal strike looms—but if 
165,000 U.M.W. members walk out of the 
pits on Dec. 7, it will be a sign not of 
union power but of union weakness. The 
strike would be the biggest of the year, 
and would get President Carter’s program 
to increase U’S. coal production (the aim 
is a 66% hike by 1985) off to a most in- 
auspicious start. But the people hurt most 
would be the miners themselves. 

Years of internal feuding by the 
insurgents who took 
over the union in 1972 
have reduced the 
U.M.W.’s top leader- 
ship to a_ fractious 
clique of backbiting 
squabblers. President 
Arnold Miller, 54, re- 
elected by a minority 
of the members last 


spring (TIME, June 
27), has remained 
mired in struggles 


with erstwhile sup- 








U.M.W.’s Miller, industry's Brennan 


toration of payments to pension funds and 
health programs that were stopped dur- 
ing past wildcat strikes. But the key de- 
mand is to make the wildcats legal. For 
years, U.M.W. contracts have provided 
grievance and arbitration procedures to 
settle disputes between union locals and 
employers. But the union claims that the 
mine owners cynically drag out the pro- 
ceedings, knowing that if the miners walk 
out, it is an easy matter to get an injunc- 
tion forcing them back to work. 
Consequently, Milter insists that he 
will sign no contract unless it contains a 
clause granting each U.M.W. local the 
_Tight, by majority 
= vote, to strike over lo- 
cal issues. To the mine 
owners that sounds 
like an appeal to rec- 
ognize, and even give 
their blessing to, a 
state of anarchy. Un- 
der Miller's leader- 
ship, they point out, 
man-days lost because 
of the unauthorized 
strikes have more 
than quadrupled; the 





porters who say that 
he has not shown ef- 
fective leadership. Meanwhile, wildcat 
strikes by U.M.W. locals have mush- 
roomed out of control. As a result, the 
U.M.W., now negotiating in Washington 
with the Bituminous Coal Operators As- 
sociation for a new three-year contract, 
finds itself unable to do the two things 
that any labor union must do in contract 
talks: speak convincingly for its entire 
membership, and threaten management 
with a crippling strike if its demands are 
not met. 

The union’s negotiating package in- 


| cludes a substantial wage hike from the 


present level of $65 a day (up to perhaps 
$100), better safety procedures and a res- 


John L. must be spinning in his grave. 





total so far this year is 
2.3 million. Most dam- 
aging were a series of brushfire walkouts 
that spread from West Virginia to Ken- 
tucky and Ohio this past summer, idling 
many mines for eight weeks. Though Mill- 
er personally appealed to the men to go 
back, his pleas were ignored. Mine owners 
—whose negotiating team is headed by 
Joseph Brennan, 42, a onetime U.M.W. 
official—contend that buyers are becom- 
ing reluctant to purchase U.M.W.-mined 
coal, because there is no assurance of con- 
tinued supply. 

The employers are in good shape to 
take a big strike. Since 1970, when some 
74% of the nation’s coal was mined by 
U.M.W. members, vast new strip mines 
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New Ford 
ecligaacealt 








33MPG (hwy) 
23MPG (city) 


EPA estimates with 2.3 litre engine and 4-speed 
manual transmission. Your actual mileage may vary 
depending on how and where you drive, 
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California ratings are lower. 
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90% of the head, $3956 as shown 

leg and shoulder $3,663 base sticker price 
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fe lgexe Cars. Turn page for more about Fairmont 
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For 1978, Ford is introducing Fairmont 
anew Car for the future. A car built for 
today, but designed for the years ahead 
Ford Fairmont has a surprising com- 
bination of qualities. Trim outside, and 
easy on gas. Yet roomy inside. Stylish 
but it doesn't cost a lot. That's Fairmont 


Fuel efficient. 


Fairmont's gas mileage is excellent 
With either four-speed manual or auto 
matic transmission Fairmont has the 
best mileage rating in its class. In fact 
Fairmont's mileage is like many smaller 
cars. See box 





Fairmont has the same gas mileage 
rating as a VW Rabbit when both are 


equipped with automatic transmission... 
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and is sticker priced hundreds 
less than Rabbit 4-door* 
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Yet Fairmont has 90% of the head, leg 











and shoulder room of most large cars. 


KAGE CAR 











Fairmont 2-door sedan. $4,015 as sho! 


Ford Fairmont: a new car combining 
fuel efficiency, space efficiency, cost efficiency. 








Four-Door Sedan 


Manual $3,663 j 

Automatic $4,031 33 
Four-Door Station Wagor 

Manual 


Automatic 





iote Steel-belted 








Space efficient. 


For all its little car economy, Fairmont is 
not little. It's engineered to be space 
efficient, with 90% of the head, leg and 
shoulder room of most large cars 
And the roomy trunk has a flat floor so it 
holds ten assorted pieces of luggage 





Trunk holds a lot because of its flat floor 
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3 Prices shown are sticker prices excludin 
) title, taxes and destination charges 
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Nide expanses of glass give Fairm 
excellent visibility all around 


Cost efficient. 

Fairmont base sticker prices are s 
prisingly low. In fact, no other car v 
Fairmont’s room and mileage rating | 
a lower sticker price 
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Scheduled maintenance: 
50000 miles about $150.* 


Fairmont is designed to keep mainte- 
nance costs down. 20,000 miles be- 
tween scheduled engine tuneups 
10,000 miles between scheduled o 
changes. New front disc brakes are de- 
signed to improve reliability and reduce 
ining wear. Key parts, like rear whee 
bearings and universal joints, are lubri 
cated and sealed for life. Front-end cas 
ter and camber do nc 
ment (barring road damage 

The estimated cost of scheduled 
maintenance for Fairmont with auto 
matic transmission and its standard en 


t need re-aligr 


gine, including parts and labor, is only 
about $150 for 50,000 miles. (Based on 
Ford labor time standards, a $ 
hourly labor rate and suggested retai 
parts prices in effect May 19, 1977 
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Bench Seat is available 


Designed for driver efficiency, 
not just eye appeal. 


Fairmont has impressive all-around visi- 
bility, with wide expanses of glass 
Seats are angled for a comfortable 
proper driving position. Controls are 
Clearly laid out and easy to read. Door 
openings are wide. Bucket seats or 
bench seats are available 


New kind of ride system. 


Fairmont’s ride and handling are im 
This is due to its responsive 
rack and pinion steering and a new, ad- 
vanced front suspension patterned 
after some expensive European sedans 
Drive it and see for yourself 


pressive 


Fairmont Squire Wagon 


FAIRMONT LZ 





Luxury Flight Bench Seat available 


A Fairmont that’s right 
for your future. 


Fairmont is available as a two-door, a 
four-door or a station wagon. Visit your 
Ford Dealer and compare Fairmont's 
excellent combination of high mileage 
ratings, roominess and low base sticker 
price with any car sold in America 


Test drive Fairmont. 
Find out for yourself. 
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| To win... 
You take what’ natural. 
And make it better. 


[To win in the world of men’s clothing, Sears took luxurious natural 
fabrics —including pure wool. Then, to make finely tailored 
Johnny Miller Menswear even better, Sears added outstanding 

everyday prices. _ 
| $79, The 100% Pure Wool Sport Coat. @®. Timeless 
appeal, timeless richness. In a most wearable and versatile 
soft-shoulder style. Subtle patterns, classic solid shades. 


ides : Woo ark lab y assura f quality ted fabrics made fr the world’s 


$99 The Banden Dress Slacks. A well-tailored look, a 

casual feel. A neat, comfortable fabric of polyester and wool. 
In a variety of muted patterns and fashionable solids. 

$2 The Suede-look Vest. The rich look and texture of suede... 
the practicality of polyester...the classic accent of leather 
buttons. Select from camel, brown, or Welly Vlorissa 


Ville on susear 
Sears Te Mens Mot a 











MOVING? 
DON'T 
FORGET 
YOUR MAIL. 


A month before you move, 
pick up a free Change of 
Address Kit from your Post 
Office or letter carrier. 
<< ”) Mail the cards to 
< 
[~/ *\\— your bank, charge 
1 /~ accounts. Everyone. 
(ay 


When you move fla iit will help 
your man move with you. 
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> nes OF ADDRESS KIT 
SST ~~ 7 
7 


REMEMBER. 
USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 
YOU MOVE 


U.S. Postal Service 
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in Wyoming and other Western states, 
where the U.M.W. has been unable to 
gain a foothold, have come into produc- 
tion. As a result, the union’s share of na- 
tional production has slumped to less than 
54%. And industry has ample coal stocks 
on hand. 

Long before then, the U.M.W. itself 
would be in trouble. Wildcatting has all 
but destroyed the union’s pension and 
benefit funds, which get their money from 
employers on the basis of man-hours 
worked and tons mined. One of the larg- 
est, which provides $20 million monthly 
in pension checks to 81,500 miners, has 
used up its cash reserves entirely and now 
survives month-to-month on a combina- 
tion of bank loans and new payments 
from the mine operators. If the whole 
union walked out, the fund would not be 
able to meet its obligations, and the oth- 
er funds would also be in grave jeopardy. 











term, Charles 


Cutbacks in payments by these trusts trig- For the shorter 
gered this summer's West Virginia wild- | Schultze, chief of the Council of Econom- 


cat strikes, and provoked a march on 
Washington by 1,000 of the striking 
miners. 

Having belatedly realized its difficult 
bind, the U.M.W. has asked the mine op- 
erators to begin continuous daily meet- 
ings, rather than the previously planned 
weekly talks, in order to see if some sort 
of compromise can be reached before the 
contract deadline. Convinced that the 
miners are just now getting their demands 
straightened out, the employers seem in 
no hurry to oblige. But the mine owners 
could overplay their hand. Paradoxically, 
the U.M.W.’s trump card is that a pro- 
longed strike could destroy the national 
union, leaving owners to deal entirely with 
the fractious, wildcatting locals. It is a 
thought that must have John L. Lewis 
spinning rapidly in his grave. a 





Energy Pushes Back Tax Reform 








Loophole closing gives way to deeper cuts 


hile continuing to shift the scenery 

about backstage, the Carter Admin- 
istration last week announced another de- 
lay in raising the curtain on its anxiously 
awaited tax-reform program. The news 
came from a weary Treasury Secretary 
W. Michael Blumenthal, after a grueling 
five-hour White House session on tax op- 
tions in which the President and his top 
economic aides failed to resolve a num- 
ber of key issues. 

Completion of the package, which 
was once supposed to go to Congress by 
Oct. 6, has already been postponed sev- 
eral times, and Blumenthal now says that 
at least one more meeting with the Pres- 
ident is needed before the proposals are 
unveiled, perhaps at the end of this month 
or early in November. The White House 
is fighting a self-imposed deadline: unless 
congressional hearings on tax revision be- 
gin this year, there is little hope of get- 
ting the program through Congress be- 
fore the 1978 elections. 

The prime reason for the delay is 
that the Administration wants to wait 
until the bitter congressional fight over 
the President's energy program is re- 
solved, and thus avoid getting the tax- 
revision proposals entangled in that scrap. 
Also, the White House has lately be- 
come increasingly concerned about pos- 
sible sluggishness in the economy next 
year, and about the stiffening resistance 
of businessmen and some Congressmen 
to the tax-reform plan, even before it 
has officially been announced. In order 
both to pep up the economy and, they 
hope, disarm critics, Administration plan- 
ners are subtly shifting the emphasis of 
the tax package from a program of re- 
form to one of stimulative tax cuts, es- 
pecially for business. 

Carter at one time spoke of a re- 
form program that would shift the tax 





burden but would involve little change 
in Government revenues or none at all. 

However, by last month a Treasury plan- 
| ning paper called for a net tax reduc- 
tion of $17.2 billion to be phased in 
over several years—$13.8 billion going 
to individuals, $3.4 billion to business. 
Last week Blumenthal reported that 
White House planners were considering 
deepening the net cut to as much as $22 
billion—possibly $15 billion to individ- 
uals, $7 billion to corporations. The aim 
was to provide a better climate for prof- 
its and investment that would eventually 
perk up the economy. What form the 
enlarged business reductions would take 
| —if indeed they are made at all—has 
not yet been decided. 
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ic Advisers, is concerned about a possi- 
ble slowdown in the economy during the 


| second half of next year. The CEA has sug- 


gested that the President consider asking 
Congress for a “quickie” tax cut next year 
in the event that stimulus is needed be- 
fore the tax-reform bill is passed. The 
President, at his press conference last 
week, stopped just short of endorsing the 
idea when he said that a tax cut “may 
come next year or perhaps later—I think 
next year.” One idea is to propose low- 
ering withholding rates as early as next 
April, in anticipation of passage of a per- 
manent reduction in the tax package. No 
decision is likely on this option until early 
next year. 

Though differences have existed 
among the President's advisers on what 
to include in the package, most of them 
have now been resolved. Most notably, 
the CEA has dropped its objection to a 
Treasury proposal that would soften the 
policy of taxing dividends twice—once as 
corporate income and again as individual 
income of shareholders. Though the 
method to be used has not yet been final- 
ly decided, some relief from double tax- 
ation is all but certain to be included in 
the package. Ultimately, of course, the de- 
cision will be up to the President, who is 
studying nine position papers containing 
about 50 options, each with boxes labeled 
“Agree,” “Disagree” or “Want to discuss 
further.” 

So far, according to White House 
aides, the President has not given final ap- 
proval to any of the major proposals. Still, 


not only the broad outlines of the pack- | 


age but some of the fine details are be- 
coming clear—and they include more 
than a few surprises. 

For example, Treasury has filled in 
many details of its proposal to tax cap- 


Treasury Secretary W. Michael Blumenthal; Economic Adviser Charles Schultze 
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Political reality stands in the way of making taxes fairer, simpler and acceptable to all | 
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ital gains at full ordinary-income rates, 
which will probably be the most hotly 
disputed part of the program. (At pre- 
sent, only half of capital gains—profits 
on the sale of assets, such as stock or 
real estate, held for more than nine 
months—are taxed.) Contrary to many 
predictions, Treasury proposed no ex- 
emption for the forest-products industry, 
which is heavily. dependent on capital 
gains for earnings and is likely to be a 
fierce opponent of the measure. 

On the other hand, Treasury would 
take a more lenient than expected stance 
in taxing money from the sale of a fam- 
ily home. At present, profits on such a 
sale are not taxed so long as they are re- 
invested in another home within 18 
months. Treasury now proposes in addi- 
tion to exempt the first $75,000 profit on 
the sale of a home even if the seller puts 
the money in the bank rather than using 
it to buy another house. 

Even more unexpected, Treasury, 
against the vigorous opposition of some 
liberals, has proposed to Carter that peo- 
ple selling assets held for ten years or more 
be taxed only on the amount of the profit 
that exceeds the rise in the consumer price 
index occurring between purchase and 
sale. Investors have long argued that it is 
unfair to tax them on long-term capital 
gains made illusory by inflation: if, for ex- 
ample, an asset held for ten years is sold 
at a dollar profit of 50%, but prices have 
risen 50% in that time, the seller has only 
held even in purchasing power. 

To make capital-gains taxes more 
acceptable, the Treasury would liberalize 
the law on capital losses. At present, tax- 
payers are allowed to write off only half 
of all capital losses in any one year, up 
to $3,000. As the Carter package now 
stands, capital losses could be deducted 
in full from ordinary income, with one 
exception: only $10,000 of net losses on 
marketable securities (primarily stocks 
and bonds) could be deducted from or- 
dinary income in one year. Assume, for 
example, that an investor sold some stocks 
at a loss of $50,000 but realized a profit 
| of $20,000 selling other shares, producing 

a net loss of $30,000. He could deduct 
| $10,000 from his taxable wage-and-sal- 
ary income that year; the remaining $20,- 
000 could be deducted in future years. 

In a surprise boon for multinational 
companies, Treasury also proposed to 
continue allowing subsidiaries of Amer- 
ican corporations to defer paying US. 
taxes on profits made abroad until those 
profits are remitted to the US. as div- 
idends. Carter had been widely expected 
to recommend taxing overseas profits as 
soon as they are earned—and he may yet 
reject Treasury's proposal. 

With all the sweeteners, though, 
enough reform remains in the proposals 
to upset just about every taxpayer. One 
Treasury suggestion calls for wiping out 
federal deductions for general sales tax- 


es, an important consideration in states 
like New York where such levies are high, 
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Treasury would also make deductible only 
those medical expenses that exceed 10% 
of an individual's income, v. 3% now—an 
idea that is sure to touch off howls of an- 
ger. Further, banks would have to with- 
hold in taxes 20% of the interest paid to 
savers. At present, say Treasury officials, 
the Government loses $1.4 billion in tax- 
es each year because taxpayers do not re- 
port interest. 

Taken together, these proposals hard- 
ly seem likely to serve Carter's stated goal 





The Professor’s Gamble 


France's economy in a race with the left 





| Bs most European nations, France is 
in severe economic trouble. Price in- 
creases in 1977 are expected to average 
just under 10%; industry is stagnant; the 
number of jobless workers has jumped 
23% in the past year, to a near record 
1,159,000. What makes France different is 
that the economy is also in a race of sorts: 
how much it improves in the next few 
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months—if it does at all—may determine 
whether a government that includes Com- 
munists comes to power as a result of the 
legislative elections that must be held by 
| next March. True, the Socialist-Commu- 

nist “union of the left’ has been weakened 
| by the inability of the two parties to agree 

last month on a revision of their joint pro- 
| gram. Buta poll published last week in the 
Paris newspaper Le Figaro indicates that 
the left is still ahead, 50% to 47%. 

The race is the more nerve-racking 
because the government has chosen to run 
it slowly. President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing has entrusted direction of the econ- 
omy to a respected but politically inexpe- 
rienced professor, Raymond Barre, 53, 
whom he named both Prime Minister and 
Finance Minister in August 1976. The jo- 
vial, rotund Barre, who likes to describe 
himself as “a square man living in a round 
body,” wrote the textbook used most often 
in French economics classrooms. Since he 








Raymond Barre, “square man in a round body,” in the Hotel Matignon, Paris 


of making the tax system simpler; if any- 
thing, filling out returns would become 
even more complicated. The President’s 
effort to make taxes fairer by closing loop- 
holes and broadening the tax base has 
also had to be tempered by the political re- 
alities. Even so, Carter is determined to 
get as much reform as he can into the 
package, and the Administration seems 
ready to take on the many groups that 
are sure to Oppose one or more parts of 
the program. a 
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moved to his offices at the Hotel Mati- 
gnon, Barre has applied textbook eco- 
nomics to France’s problems. His austere 
“Plan Barre,” announced in September of 
last year, urged business to limit wage | 
hikes to 6.5% a year, v. the 17% annual | 
rate that was handsomely contributing to 
France’s double-digit inflation. To reduce 
the country’s costly oil imports, Barre has 





| jacked up the price of “super” gasoline 


nearly 21%, to $1.85 per gal. He also im- 
posed a three-month price freeze and low- 
ered value-added (sales) taxes on a wide 
range of consumer goods. 


year later, Barre’s approach has pro- 

duced only the most modest success- 
es. The annual rate of inflation in August 
dropped to 6.2%, the lowest since Janu- 
ary, and unemployment figures for Sep- 
tember, released last week, showed a 
slight decline. The nation’s trade deficit 
will probably be reduced this year to 
around $3 billion, from $4 billion in 1976, 
and the franc has stabilized at about 4.86 
to the dollar. On the other hand, output of 
goods and services is likely to grow only 
3%, y. an original forecast from Barre of 
48%. 

Nonetheless, Barre is resisting pres- 
sure from worried politicians on the right 
to pump up the economy more before the 
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Olds 98 Regency for 78. 
A perfect marriage of 


.- 
logic and luxury. 
The Oldsmobile 98 Regency. Traditionally 
luxurious —yet surprisingly economical, too. 

The look is faithful to the Regency heritage. 
Classically formal, sculptured, clean. 

Inside, Regency is unmistakably limousine- 
like. Stretch out in soft velour seats with a 
loose-cushion look and center armrests. 

There's impressive headroom and legroom. 
And generous space for luggage. 

In traffic, you'll maneuver with surprising 
agility. And you'll appreciate it#smooth big-car 
ride. The sense of quiet that surrotinds your most 
intimate conversations. 

Best of all, you get the unexpected luxury of 
good gas economy. EPA estimates are 22 mpg 
highway, 15 city, 17 combined, with'standard 
350 V8. Your mileage depends on how you drive, 
your car's condition and its equipment. EPA 
estimates lower in California. 

The Oldsmobile 98 Regency. 

It’s one luxury car you can lose your heart to. 
And still keep your head. fh 


98 Regency 


Can we build one for you? 














Nuclear power components to help 


Oil rigs drilling constantly for necessary fuel. 
fo ee 





Viny! plastic for hundreds of products. 


keep the lights burning. 







Cartons for the products you need. 





Sun Giant produce for nutritious and tasty meals. 





Exhaust systems 
to keep your auto safe and quiet. 
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Tenneco is like a Supermarket 
for the necessities of life. 


Here are some necessities you've probably 
already used without knowing they came 
from Tenneco 


VINYL— You could be wearing Tenneco 

vinyl (footwear). You could be listening to 
Tenneco vinyl (stereo records). Your child 
could be playing with toys made of it. Your 
plumbing pipes and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts are made of this versatile plastic. In fact, 
Tenneco Chemicals’ vinyl is practically legal 
tender: most credit cards are made from it 


CARTONS—Even the necessities of life have 
necessities. Like folding cartons to protect 
products from the time they're sold. Our 
Packaging Corporation of America makes 
these cartons for just about everything you 
find in a supermarket 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS—Nature didn t put oil 
in places that are easy to find, so locating it 
is Tenneco Oil's biggest single objective 

And we've discovered sufficient quantities to 
become a major supplier of heating oil to the 
northeast, and gasoline to the south and 
southeast 


FARM TRACTORS—Some of the food you eat 
was probably helped along in life by a J | 
Case tractor. Our latest model, the 2870, has 
300 hp, 4-wheel drive, with optional air con- 
ditioning and stereo. There's a Case tractor 
to meet any farming need 


NATURAL GAS—This is Tenneco's transporta- 
tion business. We ship natural gas at 20 
miles per hour through our 16,000 miles of 
pipeline serving the northeast and the mid- 
diewest. Natural gas to heat your home and 
cook your meals 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES— The Sun Giant 
brand of fresh fruits and vegetables from 
Tenneco West means nutritious and tasty 
meals for you and your family. Everything 
with the Sun Giant name on it is the pick of 
the crop 


NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES—Our Newport News 
Shipbuilding developed its nuclear know 
how building nuclear submarines and air 
craft carriers. That’s why, through Newport 
News Industrial, we are now able to supply 
components and services to the nuclear 
power generating industry. So we're helping 
to keep city lights burning 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS—Silence |s golden 
mufflers and other exhaust system compo- 
nents from our Walker Manufacturing are 
now on one out of every three cars on the 
road. Walker components are available at 
your local service station or independent 
garage 

For more information about Tenneco 

write to Dept. Y-4, Tenneco Inc., Houston, 
Texas 77001 


lenneco 





























INFLATION RATE 


elections. Last week he presented to the 
French National Assembly a 1978 bud- 
get that provides only a modest $1.8 bil- 
lion deficit. Says Barre: “We are engaged 
in a long-term battle. This is not the mo- 
ment to undo what we have achieved.” 
He is getting help from a most unexpect- 


ed source: the labor unions. Though many | 


are led by the Socialists or Communists, 
the unions have been more docile this year 
than at any time in recent memory. Rea- 
son: they do not want to arouse public hos- 
tility against the left. 

The unions’ quiescence, however, pro- 
vides no reassurance about what might 
happen if the left actually does win con- 
trol of the government. The Socialist- 
Communist “common program,” signed 
in 1972, calls for nationalization of all pri- 
vate banks and nine large, privately 
owned companies. Two of these are sub- 
sidiaries of U.S.-headquartered multina- 
tionals—Honeywell and ITT. 

In addition, the program promises to 
raise the minimum wage by nearly 30%, 
increase a variety of social benefits, hike 
corporate taxes and start a plan that 
would give more say in the management 
of factories to workers. The program has 
frightened away investors, both French 
and foreign. Euroeconomics, a Paris- 
based research firm owned by a group of 


| banks, predicts that enactment of the left’s 


platform would erode company profits, 
accelerate inflation to 20% a year and 


cause a balance of payments crisis. 





Bas month’s rift between Communists 
and Socialists occurred over the ques- 
tion of what to do about the hundreds of 
subsidiaries owned by the nine industrial 
groups that they hope to nationalize. The 
Socialists wanted to take over only those 
that are wholly owned, while the Com- 
munists had their eye on all those in which 
the parent company’s stake was greater 
than 50%. Business reacted to news of the 
impasse with jubilation: the next day 
stock prices on the stagnant Paris Bourse 
climbed 4%. Today the index stands al- 
most 24% above its level last May 
Whether Barre wins his gamble—that 
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common-sense policies to electorally in- 
spired giveaways—will largely depend on 
external events. Will West Germany, 
France’s largest trading partner, prime its 
economy sufficiently to create new jobs 
in France? Will Japanese exporters ex- 
ercise enough restraint to prevent a trade 
war? Will the oil sheiks hold the line on 
prices at the end of the year? No one 
knows. But Barre, a former Common 
Market commissioner, has the advantage 
of at least understanding that France’s 
economic destiny is not decided only in 
Paris and that quickie solutions may in 
the long run do more harm than good. 


we 

Jaws Tries to 
Swallow Coke? 
MCA bids for big bottler 
B ieee its recording and Universal 

film subsidiaries, MCA Inc. has pro- 
duced some of television’s more violent 
programs (Baretta, Kojak), some very 
slick and successful flicks (The Sting and, 


above all, Jaws) and a stack of million- 
selling gold records, by Elton John and 
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FRANCE’S GO-SLOW GAINS 


which supplies bottlers for a fee with Coke | 


syrup and rights to the trademark. The 
bottlers do not have to confine themselves 
to Coke: CCLA, for example, also bottles 
Canada Dry and Dr Pepper soft drinks. 
MCA'’s timing especially annoyed 
CCLA brass: the offer came before Coke- 
L.A. could release its third-quarter sales 
and earnings figures. These are usually the 
year’s fattest because of summer soft- 


| drink consumption. CCLA’s sales last 





Olivia Newton-John among others. But | 


entertainment alone has not satiated 
MCA’s voracious appetite for acquisition. 
It also has pushed into computer services, 
retail gift stores, publishing (Putnam) and 
finance (Colorado’s Columbia Savings 
and Loan). Last week MCA decided that 
all these things would go better with Coke. 
It offered $30 each for all the common 
shares of Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Los 
Angeles. Total price: $140 million 

That was not enough for CCLA man- 
agers, who denounced the MCA offer to 
shareholders as “not being representative 
of the inherent worth of your company.” 
Coke-L.A., they pointed out, is about to 
wrap up a deal of its own to acquire Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. of Mid-America. That 
would extend CCLA’s marketing turf 
from Hawaii and the West Coast east- 


| ward. Both companies, like about 500 


other Coke bottlers, are independent of 


French voters will prefer his go-slow, | the monster Coca-Cola Co. of Atlanta, 
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year were $165 million, v. $141 million in 
1975; earnings rose to $11 million from $9 
million. Coke-L.A. even filed suit to stop 
the takeover bid, charging that it was il- 
legal because MCA began buying shares 
of CCLA before filing appropriate docu- 





ments with the US. Securities and Ex- | 


change Commission. Trading in CCLA 
was indeed furious: through the last six 
trading days, more than 25% of the 4.3 
million outstanding shares changed 
hands, and the price in the over-the-coun- 
ter market jumped from $22 to $33.50. 
Most of the buying came from arbitragers, 
or professional traders (TIME, Oct. 17), 
who scented a bidding war. 

MCA, which last year earned a $90 
million profit on revenues of $803 mil- 
lion, seems determined to make what it 
sees as a good investment. MCA is load- 
ed with extra cash—$153 million in all 
—and needs a place to put it. Coke-L.A. 
shareholders have until the end of this 
week to decide whether to take MCA’s 
offer. If they do, the acquisition will move 
the movie business toward controlling not 
only what audiences see but what they 
buy in the lobby. Twentieth Century-Fox 
has taken over Coca-Cola Bottling Co 
Midwest in St. Paul, and General Cin- 
ema bottles Pepsi and Seven-Up. rm 
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“Vantage is changing — 
a lot of my feelings 
about smoking,’ 












“Tlike to 
smoke, and what 
like is a cigarette 
that isn't timid on 
taste. But I'm not 
living in some ivory 
tower. I hear the 


yet it had taste. 
And a lot less tar 
than what I'd 
been smoking. 
“As far as I’m 
concerned, when 
I switched to 


things being said | Vantage, I changed 
against high-tar smok- \& a 7 aoe to a cigarette I could 
ing as well as the next ; ~~ enjoy.” 

guy. 


“And so I started 
looking. For a low-tar 
smoke that had some 
honest-to-goodness cig- 
arette taste. 

“It wasn't easy. The 
low-tar cigarettes I tried 
tasted like chalk. And 
high-tar cigarettes were 
starting to taste rougher 
as I went along. 

“Then I tried a pack 
of Vantage. It was smooth 


i % E M irie, Louisi 






Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage 100's. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | FILTER: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar”,0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report AUG. ‘77; 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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The thinking person's 


guide to 


slide projection. 


It's an exciting moment when you can really start 
enjoying the rich, dramatic beauty of your own color 
slides. There's nothing like seeing them projected. 
Which is why you should consider one of the many 
Kodak Carousel projectors. They are available with a 
curved field projection lens for sharper edge-to-edge 
projection. 


They treat your slides gently. 


Every Kodak Carousel projector uses gentle depend- 
able gravity to drop each slide into place. They're all 
easy to use. And all now come with the 
Kodak Carousel Transvue slide tray with 
illuminated slide numbers so you can 
always locate a slide, even in the dark. 
Kodak Transvue slide trays make slide 
storage easy, too. 


Different controls for different 
requirements. 


Kodak Carousel projectors are available 
in a variety of models. Many models offer 
remote control slide change—both for- 
ward and reverse. Some models give 
you automatic focusing; and some 
models even offer automatic slide 
changing at selected intervals. 





Know what your future options 
can be. 


Everything from special-purpose 
lenses, stack loaders and slide clips, to 
special “presentation aids” for slide- to- ‘tape synchroni- 
zation are available for use : 
on most Kodak Carousel 
projectors. 

See Kodak Carousel projec- 
tors at your photo dealer’s. 


The 600H shown is é 


less than $115. 
Kodak Carousel projectors 








Price is subiect to change without notice 





| 15 to become a professional wrestler, set- 


| ville renown for feats like biting iron 


DIED. Mason Welch Gross, 66, former pres- 
ident of Rutgers University (1959-71); 
after a long illness; in Red Bank, NJ. A 
critic of U.S. involvement in Viet Nam, 
Gross maintained a quiet campus during 
the ‘60s era of protests. 





DIED. General Charles Hartwell Bonesteel Ill, 
68, commander in chief of the United Na- 
tions troops in Korea (1966-69); after a 
long illness; in Alexandria, Va. Bonesteel 
served as operational planner for the Nor- | 
mandy invasion under General Omar 
Bradley and after the war helped lay the 
groundwork for the Marshall Plan. 
Throughout the "60s and *70s he repeat- 
edly called for expanded conventional 
—as opposed to nuclear—capabilities. 


DIED. Ruth Elder, 73, aviatrix who made a | 
well-publicized but unsuccessful bid in 
1927 to become the first woman to fly 
across the Atlantic; of emphysema; in San 
Francisco. After Elder took off from Roo- 
sevelt Field, Long Island, her plane, The 
American Girl, splashed down near the 
Azores, where the pilot and copilot were 
rescued by a tanker. The failed flight, 
however, turned into a launch for a lu- 
crative film career. | 


DIED. MacKinlay Kantor, 73, prolific writer 
best known for his Pulitzer-prizewinning 
novel Andersonville, which depicted the 
brutalities of a Confederate prisoner-of- 
war camp; of a heart attack; in Sarasota, 
Fla. Kantor, great-grandson of a Union 
Army officer, first became intrigued by 
the Civil War at the age of ten, when he 
perused a Civil War encyclopedia. The in- 
trigue became an obsession 20 years later 
as he launched his 42-book career. A 
stickler for accuracy, he did prodigious re- 
search, visiting and revisiting Gettysburg 
and Andersonville for his Civil War nov- 
els and flying eleven combat missions with 
the British Air Command for his World 
War II stories. His work was also the ba- 
sis for the Academy Award-winning film 
The Best Years of Our Lives. 


DIED. Bing Crosby, 74, perennial crooner- 
comedian who made nonchalance an art; | 
of an apparent heart attack; on a golf 

course near Madrid (see SHOW BUSINESS) 


| 


DIED. Laurence E. Bunker, 75, former chief 
aide to General Douglas MacArthur; of 
cancer; in Boston. Bunker retired from the 
Army in 1952, following Truman's dis- 
missal of the five-star general from his | 
Korean command. During the ‘50s, Bun- 
ker became a member of the national 
council of the John Birch Society. 





DIED. Joseph L. Greenstein, 84, diminutive 

(5 ft. 4in.), Polish-born strong man billed 
as “the Mighty Atom”; in Brooklyn. 
Greenstein, who ran away from home at 


tled in the U.S. in 1911 and gained vaude- 





chains in half. 


——. 
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here again to putteethin your winter 
driving. Teeth on the inside, teeth on 


the outside to dig you out and pull 
AT FIRESTONE you through. And center “Z’” bars for 
e long mileage and quiet running. 


Take home the Town & Country Snowbiters 


GRRRRI of your choice now from Firestone. 
: R 
pI $ 


THE CNOWBITERS The tires with the tread that 
ARE (K really gobbles up snow are | 











Yanmar answered 
the call to energy 
_ independence 












1933: The world’s first small 
diesel engine— SHP 


That's when we built the world’s smal- 
lest diesel engine. Since then we've 
become one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of small diesel engines. For agri- 
cultural, construction, and marine use 
Our compact diesel tractors are 
good examples. Built around our 
tough, economical 13, 15, 24, and 33 
horsepower diesel engines, they're 
bringing greater efficiency to farms, ao or 
gardening, and factories. And they're loaded with : P YM series 
features normally found only on larger tractors. That's Wh 13:-15:24:33HP 
we Cail them the over-achievers 
So heed the call to energy independence. With a hard-working, economical, easy to use 
Yanmar compact diesel tractor. 1977 is a good year to start 


The over-achievers ———— 


YANMAR 


DIESEL 
TRACTOR 


VYANMAR OIESEL ENGINE CO.LTO. 
Tokyo, Japan 
able: YANMAR TOKYO Teles: 0222-2310, 0222-47 


























| White and friend kneel to the occasion 


“There's a little bit of the 
child in all of us; we all want 
to be in the circus,” says Ac- 
tress Betty White, who gets her 
wish in an upcoming Circus of 
Stars. White’s ringmates in the 
December CBS-TV special will 
include Actors Peter Fonda and 
Richard Roundtree and Jack Ford. 
White is teamed up with a 
camel. “Working with animals 
is a lot easier than working 
with some actors,” she said af- 
ter the taping. Did she feel up- 
staged? “Heavens no. I'd much 
rather see an animal act up 
there than some tired old 
broad.” 





That blur in a business suit 
racing through New York City 


Marina in New York 
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was Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale, stumping in behalf of 
local Democratic candidates 
One of Mondale’s more leisure- 
ly stops, however, was al a 
$100-a-plate dinner to honor 
Martin Luther King Sr., 77, and 
to raise funds for the Center 
for Social Change, headed by 
Coretta King. Among the 2,000 
present: U.N. Ambassador An- 
drew Young, New York City 
Mayor Abe Beame and New 
York Governor Hugh Carey. 
The program, which included 
a reading of Martin Jr.’s famous 
“I Have a Dream” speech by 


Actor Paul Winfield, ended 
with an all-embracing finale 
—the civil rights anthem 


We Shall Overcome sung in 
French, Russian, Spanish, Ar- 
abic, Chinese and English 


“I feel I owe the American 
people an explanation of what 
happened,” said the frail, blue- 
eyed woman. After a decade 
of obscurity in Texas, Marina 
Oswald Porter, 36, was in New 
York City to face a press con- 
ference and stir up publicity for 
Marina and Lee, an account of 
her life with Kennedy Assassin 
Lee Harvey Oswald, written by 
Priscilla Johnson McMillan. “My 
regret through the years has 
been immense,” said Marina, 
who now lives on a 17-acre 
farm outside Dallas with her 
three children (two by Os- 
wald) and Kenneth Porter, 
a sewing-machine salesman. 
Marina, who will share in the 
book’s royalties, insisted that 
Oswald had acted alone and 


King, Mondale, Young and Martin Sr. hold on for a grand finale 








that she still grieved for the 
President’s widow, Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis. Then she 
added, almost unnecessarily 
“Sometimes I do feel sorry for 
myself.” 


During his successful race 
for the West Virginia gover- 
norship last November, Jay 





Her role last year as a 
bitchy TV executive in Net- 
work brought Faye Dunaway an 
Academy Award. Now Faye 
hopes to click, behind smaller 
lenses, as a fashion photogra- 
pher in Eyes. “She's beautiful 
and representative of the beau- 
ty and fashion world that this 
film is about,” says Producer 
Jon Peters, the former hair- 


Actress Faye Dunaway snaps up a fashionable new movie role 


Rockefeller kept a tight lip 
when it came to talk of his 
wealth. “I am too rich to steal,” 
one less-than-tactful aide quot- 
ed him as saying during the 
campaign. How true. Last 
week, while Wife Sharon was in 
Washington testifying on her 
appointment to the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, 
Rockefeller finally released a 
financial report. His net worth 
$19,716,479 in trust funds, 
property, furniture, art and 
other possessions. 


dresser who earned his first 
moviemaker credits with 
Housemate Barbra Streisand’s 
A Star Is Born. Eyes is now on 
location in New York, and the 
producer says he is having 
more fun than on his first trip 
to the Big Apple. He was 13 
then, a California runaway 
who was working in a Man- 
hattan hotel at night—tinting 


| the hair of hookers and that of 


their French poodles. Says he: 
“Tt was in the days when they 
had color-coordinated dogs.” 
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Rostropovich conducting the National Symphony Orchestra in the world premiére of Leonard Bernstein's overture Siava! 


COVER STORY 


Music 


The Magnificent Maestro 


Mstislav Rostropovich goes to Washington and a mad “loff” affair begins 


ll tuned up and ready to blow, the 


National Symphony Orchestra of 


Washington waited on the stage 

of the austere concert hall at the 
John F. Kennedy Center. A cheerful cher- 
ub of a man walked swiftly to the po- 
dium and smiled at the audience. His 
face was a pale Russian winter's land- 
scape, his blue eyes shone mischievously 
He turned toward his colleagues and 
with a sturdy slash of his baton, launched 
into a high-speed, raucous overture that 
seemed to roil the Potomac. It was strict- 
ly show-biz razzmatazz, a_ pastiche 
stitched together by Leonard Bernstein 
from his 1976 musical /600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The show had not fared well on 
Broadway, and the music culled from it 
might have passed unremarked—except 
that the enraptured man on the podium 
was the renowned cellist and magnificent 
maestro Mstislav Rostropovich, the 
N.S.O.’s new permanent conductor 


i) 


Washington's grandest new monument 

What was a nice, “serious” musician 
doing in a piece like this? It was an all 
Bernstein program, and the composer had 
dedicated the overture to Rostropovich by 
of acknowledging his arrival in 
Washington. The music was called Sla 
va!, which is not only the Russian word 
for glory but Rostropovich’s nickname 
and it was a good way for the conductor 
to show Washington that he is as gifted 
with jazz as he is with Tchaikovsky. Ros- 
tropovich caught the spirit easily, bend- 
ing his body into the music, shafting his 
cues with a vigorous baton, sculpting the 
shapes of sound with his left hand, now 
kneading. now pleading. now punching 
his fist to bring home a thunderous clus 
ter of dissonance 

Slava had been glorying for two 
weeks. For his season's opening the week 
before, he featured Rudolf Serkin in a vel- 
vety performance of Beethoven’s Fourth 


way 


Piano Concerto, creating a sensitive or- 
chestral accompaniment to Serkin’s ethe- 
real tonalities. For the Bernstein concert 
Slava took up his own instrument, while 
Lenny conducted his Three Meditations 
from “Mass” for Violoncello and Orches- 
tra, an episodic piece that gave listeners 
a chance to hear Slava produce his ex 
quisite cello sound, to watch his left hand 
flick across the finger board, his right arm 
streak like a bowing jet. Both programs 
were enlivened by the now familiar spec- 
tacle of Rostropovich leaping from his po- 
dium to kiss and hug every musician with- 
in reach 

Washington is of course used to spec- 
tacle, but the era of Rostropovich has no 
precedent, nor has it ever promised so 
much. For years the capital’s music-lov- 
ers have felt ignored. The great perform- 
ers of the world passed through for one- 
nighters somewhere en route between 
New York. Chicago, Los Angeles, Phil- 
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adelphia, Boston and even down- 
town Cleveland. But with the 
opening of the Kennedy Center 
in 1971, enterprising managers 
began to book extended dates for 
the artists, and today Washington 
has become one of the obligatory 
stops for any major musician or 
musical group that goes on the 
road 


ll this served to stir the au- 
diences, but what Wash- 
ington still needed desper- 
ately was a first-class 
symphony orchestra of its own 
From its earliest days (it was or- 
ganized in 1930), the N.S.O. had 
its deficiencies. Some of the mu- 
sicians were the sort who required 
20 minutes to get the spit out of 
their instruments—and that was 
just the strings. The first two con- 
ductors, Hans Kindler and How- 
ard Mitchell, ran the musical 
gamut from lackluster to medio- 
cre. In the 1940s, a since forgot- 
ten U.S. Senator introduced the 
group as “the National Sympathy 
Orchestra.” Things finally began 
to look up when Antal Dorati took 
over the N.S.O. in 1970. An ac- 
complished musician, Dorati pro- 
grammed new music, refined the 
orchestra's sound, gave it a sense 
of pride. At last, recalls one play- 
er, “we began to think of ourselves 
in terms of a major orchestra.” 

As Dorati’s contract neared an end, 
the Kennedy Center's executive director, 
Martin Feinstein, persuaded the N.S.O 
to invite Rostropovich in March 1975 to 
come in as a podium guest. And from the 


| moment the great Russian raised his smil- 


ing stick at the long-suffering orchestra, 
the N.S.O.’s board of directors knew that 
#t had found a truly upbeat conductor 
Within weeks, Rostropovich was signed 
for a two-year contract 

What is so remarkable about Wash- 





_ = > 


Playing the cello at a performance in Basel, Switzerland 


ington’s good fortune is that the city has 
won such an inestimable prize. Slava 
(hardly anybody calls him Mes-stes-s/av) 
travels on a Soviet passport, but his own 
country has virtually erased him and his 
soprano wife Galina Vishnevskaya from 
Soviet musical life. Reason: Slava dared 
to challenge the Kremlin's brutal cam- 
paign to destroy Alexander Solzhenitsyn 

What the Soviet authorities have de- 
nied to their own people Slava brings to 
the rest of humanity in boundless mea- 
sure. He is not simply a good conductor 


“Playing” a toy cello at his SOth birthday party in New York City 
In a state of solidified euphoria, he is possessed by the gods 
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At 50, he is one of this century’s 
greatest musicians and without 
doubt the world’s finest cellist 
Men of this stature are almost by 
definition buried in their art—and 
their egos. But Slava is unique. He 
has a rage to live—and to give 
He is a dynamo of love. Every 
stranger is his “deeerest” friend 
He pumps hands endlessly. He 
kisses musicians, agents, women, 
children, the cook and the cop and 
the operators of elevators, trains, 
phones and planes. He lives, says 
Violinist Yehudi Menuhin, “in a 
state of solidified euphoria.” To 
Leonard Bernstein, such enthusi- 
asm can only be defined by the 
original Greek meaning of the 
word; Slava, he says, “is possessed 
by the gods.” 

The gods smile when he sits 
down at the cello, and they weep 
to hear it sound. Boston Sympho- 
ny Cellist Robert Ripley says that 
Slava is “absolutely extraordi- 
nary.’ New York’s Leonard Rose, 
who ranks among the world’s top 
half-dozen cellists, calls him “co- 
lossal,” in a class with the great 
Pablo Casals, who brought the cel- 
lo to its peak as a solo instrument 

Only a few of the major com- 
posers of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies showed much interest in the 





solo cello; the result was a pau- | 


city of literature. It was Casals 


| who gave the cello its modern voice by en- 


larging its scope as a solo instrument. This 
emboldened composers, and the result to- 


day is a substantial library of fine cello | 
| music. Casals’ technical genius, moreover, 


virtually revolutionized cello playing. He 
extended the instrument's physical pos- 
sibilities, stretching his left hand over the 


| finger board instead of sliding it, and in 





so doing broadened the range of phras 

ing, intonation and expression. The out 

standing cellists who followed—Emanuel 

Feuermann, Gregor Piatigorsky, Pierre 

Fournier, Leonard Rose, Janos Starker 
all owe Casals a monumental debt 


n the hands of Rostropovich, the re- 
naissance flowered. New works were 
written for him by Benjamin Britten, 
Lukas Foss, Dmitri Shostakovich, Ser- 
gei Prokofiev. In the Soviet Union alone, 
innumerable compositions were dedicat- 
ed to him. This burgeoning literature, as 


well as the example of Rostropovich him- | 


self, has encouraged a new generation of 


fine young cellists, who have moved from | 


deep inside the orchestra to center stage 
Like Casals, Slava is an unabashed ro- 
mantic. Cradling his Strad between his 
legs—or, more precisely, embracing it 
he seems to pour his Russian soul into 
every phrase, bowing long, singing lines 
with a subtle eloquence and a purity of 
tone. His technique is flawless. Modern 
composers lay finger-mangling minefields 
in the thickets of their pieces, but Ros- 
tropovich negotiates them with cheerful 
ease. “I don’t even know why my hands 
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do certain things sometimes,” he says 
“They just grab for the notes.” His dy- 
namic range, from the greatest fortissimo 
down the line to a pianissimo that comes 
on little cat feet, is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. “You played like a god!” 


swooned a woman one night in New | 


| York. “Yes,” replied Slava with a twin- 
| kle and a verbal pinch on the cheek, “but 
like a god with sex!” 


rchestra musicians are bewitched 
as much by his personality as by 
his musicianship. He insists that 
his players call him Slava, not 
maestro. He refuses to place himself on a 
| pedestal higher than the podium. Herbert 
von Karajan once broke up a rehearsal 
when he spied a musician chewing gum. 
| Szell was a tyrant. Toscanini’s men loved 
him, yet trembled before his baton-snap- 
ping temper. “Sometimes,” says Rostro- 
povich in his near-impenetrable: English, 


not think conductor is god. Some day he 
is running quick to bathroom, then or- 
chestra says, “There go god with diarrhea.” 
I, with my work, make service for our 
most important god—music. I tell them, 
you not work for me, I not work for you 
We work first for our music, then for our 
people—for Washington, for America.” 

Rostropovich has a distinctly collo- 
quial talent for giving instructions to the 
orchestra. For a crisp pizzicato, he says 
“I want hear champagne corks popping.” 
For a soft passage: “Before the sound is 
coming, smell some bee-oo-tee-fool flow- 
ers.” For a lyrical passage: “You don’t say 
‘I LOFF YOU! You whisper [cuddling 
an imaginary violin] ‘I LOFF YOU.’ For 





denly your wife come into room. That is 
subito forte!” 





“conductor says to orchestra, “You play’ 
for me and my ego!’ No. Orchestra must | 


a subito forte (to play suddenly loud): | 
“Imagine you with your girl friend. Sud- | 





Despite such engaging ways, many 
| musicians and critics complain that Ros- 
tropovich takes too many liberties with 
his music, both at the cello and on the po- 
dium. Cellist Starker, whose style is con- 
siderably cooler and more disciplined 
than Slava’s, deplores “the personal ap- 
proach that disregards the composer and 
stresses the feelings of the individual.” It 
is not that Rostropovich insists upon send- 
ing his disregards to the composer; he sim- 
ply hears phrases, colors and rhythms that 
nobody else hears. The result is that when 
he conducts, his soloist’s gift for subtlety 
sometimes deserts him. In Vienna two 
years ago, he gave a radically nontradi- 
| tional performance of that proud Vien- 
| nese national resource, Die Fledermaus 
| 


It was almost predictable that a Russian 
might fail to exploit the sassy, lightheart- 
ed flavor of the classic, and sure enough, 
Rostropovich’s overloaded Bar crash- 





Taking a breather from conducting chores, Slava plays with his dog 





| “Tdon't even know why my hands do certain things. They just grab for the notes.” 
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Daughters Olga (at the cello) and Elena (piano) have a master class with their father 


| would have 


| dous conviction and love that come over 
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landed into a nest of snapping critics, who 
almost declared war on the Soviet Union 
Wrote the /nternational Herald Tribune's 
David Stevens in one of the more mer- 
ciful reviews: “A slavic sour cream lay 
over the proceedings in place of Viennese 
schlag.” In defense, Slava argued that he 
could easily have conducted a convention- 
al Fledermaus, but had thought it “friv- 
olous” to do so. “Anyway.” he added, | 
“who can say what the right tempi are? 
To whom did Johann Strauss confide 
what is correct?” 


t is an old debating point, and per- 

haps unresolvable. Admiringly, Con- 

ductor Seiji Ozawa says that “Slava 

doesn't interpret, he feels. His music 
is really his character. He is conducting 
his life.” His performances of the Schu- 
bert Sonata for Arpeggione and Piano and 
the Schumann Cello Concerto are typical 
The phrasing and pastels of dynamics in 
the Schubert expose a bold lyricism that 
astonished—but probably 
pleased—the composer. As for the Schu- 
mann, Leonard Bernstein, who recorded 
the piece with Rostropovich, confesses 
that he would just as soon not do it again 
in quite the same fashion. “Slava takes 
enormous freedoms,” says Bernstein. “He 
does things that one would think would 
simply destroy the form of the piece. But 
he makes it work because of the tremen- 


with it. The excesses and exaggerations 
that he applies have shocked lots of peo- 
ple, but with him they are fantastic.” Ye- 
hudi Menuhin finds nothing surprising in 
such an approach. “Rubato is part of Sla- 
va's way of being,” he explains. “He 
doesn't have to follow a dry metronomic 
beat. As a string player, he knows what 
it is to form a phrase, and this is some- 
thing that not many conductors know.” 
The Soviet Union that could not sup- 
press Slava's zestful personality is also re- 
sponsible for his musical excesses. Soviet 
teachers have long stressed the old roman- | 
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tic school of Russian music, while ignor- 


ing new ideas from Western Europe and 


| the U.S. For Rostropovich, growing up 





in music was like listening with only one 
ear—the one that hears passion. 

He was born in March 1927 in the 
Caspian coast city of Baku. His mother 
Sofia was a pianist, his father Leopold an 
accomplished but uncelebrated cellist 
who had studied with Casals in Paris. His 
older sister Veronica was a fine violinist 
(and today plays with the Moscow State 
Philharmonic). “From very young, I 
heard music in the house,” says Slava. He 
was clearly a prodigy. At age four, he be- 
gan to play the piano, but when he was 
eight, he recalls, “my father told me, ‘You 
will play the cello.’ ” 

In 1934 the family moved to Moscow, 
where the children could better study mu- 


| sic. They had no place to live. Penniless, 


Leopold walked the streets, accosting 
strangers, asking for help. At length, an 
Armenian woman took pity on Leopold 
and invited the family to share her rooms. 
The flat was tiny. “There was only space 
to lie down in the beds at night,” Slava re- 
calls. “If you have a palace with ten rooms 
and you give one room to somebody else, 
it is not such a great thing. But if you 
have two small rooms for three people 
and take in four other people, that is in- 
credible. Zinaida Cherchopova keep us 
for nearly three years and without asking 
for money. People, simple people! That's 
why in my heart, all my life I very big 
grateful to my country.” 
D before Leopold would die of a 
heart attack, Slava began to give 
concerts out of sheer necessity. He played 
a child’s-size cello and in winter practiced 
while wearing woolen gloves with the fin- 
gertips cut away. At war's end he and his 
sister entered the Moscow Conservatory. 
To earn money, he worked in his spare 
time as a carpenter and framemaker. Be- 
tween times, he practiced the piano and 
cello. “I work incredibly hard, sometimes 
48 hours not stopping. All my gods be- 
came fused into one. I wanted quality 
from each: sound from Piatigorsky, ideas 
and personality from Casals, feeling and 
beauty from Fournier.” The hard work 
paid off. He finished a five-year course in 
cello in a brisk two years. 

It was then that he ran into his first 
political challenge. In February 1948 Pro- 
kofiev and Shostakovich were condemned 
by the authorities for adhering to “for- 
malist perversions and antidemocratic 
tendencies, which are alien to the Soviet 
people and their artistic tastes.” (Trans- 
lation: the Kremlin could not abide music 
that it did not understand.) Shostakovich, 
who was then Slava’s composition pro- 
fessor, was thrown out of the conserva- 
tory. “For two years, not one piece by 


uring World War II, money, food 
and fuel were scarce. At 13,a year 


them was played in my country,” says Sla- | 


va indignantly. “But I did not change my 
professors like the other students.” In de- 
fiance, he left the conservatory and later 


went to live with Prokofiev. “I was not 
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Podium Patter 





Whisper like a lady's silk dress 


Sforzando (forceful attack): “Four 
old women in the audience must have 
heart attacks.” 

A Brahms variation: “Play this line 
like little crawling lousies.” 

To a violinist: “Your fingers are like 
spaghetti cooked ten hours.” 

To a cello student: “You must open- 
ing the windows on your playing.” Later: 
“Ahhh, I see you opening the windows, 
but air coming in is polluted.” 


Softly: “Whisper like a lady moving 


in a silk dress.” 

To the violin section: “You play this 
like apple pie with separate pieces. All 
together, please.” 

Accented notes: “Play like one shoe 
fits, and the other is a little small.” 

Cuing the string section: “Like an air- 
plane pilot. Instead of landing ‘Boom!’ 
pilot comes landing so slow ... so slow 
... all of a sudden wheels are on the 
ground.” 

Diminuendo: “With expression—not 
like when you are turning radio down 
because neighbors complaining.” 

Marked rhythm: “Like cowboy rid- 
ing a horse.” 

A loud cymbal crash: “Like break- 
ing all the glasses in Washington.” 


A crescendo in the brass section: 


“Sound like a million devils.” 

A passage in Prokofiev: “You must 
make it like two bugs fighting.” 

A constantly repeated phrase: “Like 
blowing up a balloon.” 

To a cello student: “You play too se- 
rious, like you are being condemned. It 
should be like singing to if.” 


yourse! 
Tremolo: “Like a hag who has false 
teeth and she is chewing caramels.” 





BILL PIERCE 








worried, For me it was such a great hon- 
or, and Shostakovich and Prokofiev gave 
me back great friendship.” 

Slava gave in equal measure. Once he 


| journeyed to the city of Kurgan to visit 


Shostakovich in the hospital. When Ros- 
tropovich saw that there were “thousands 
of patients” waiting to be admitted to the 
40-bed institution, he decided to build a 
new wing. “I told all the musicians and 
musical students in the city, ‘Come with 
me.’ Together they labored until they 
had completed the structure. “I was work- 
ing honestly,” says Rostropovich today, 
“not for television cameras or photogra- 
phers.” Best of all, he remembers, was the 
day when he paused to rub his aching 
back and, looking up, saw Shostakovich 
watching him from a window. 

By the time he was 30, Rostropovich 
was already a renowned cellist in the 
U.S.S.R. and Europe. He won prizes in 
Prague and Budapest, In the Soviet 
Union, he would amass the highest hon- 
ors: the Lenin Prize, two Stalin Prizes and 
the People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. award 
O ma donna of the Bolshoi Opera. 

“My God, such a beauty!” he 
sighed. Then, at a festival in Prague in 
May 1955, he saw her again. He invited 
her for a walk, and four days later married 
her. Why so impetuous? “It was LOFF!” 
he cries. “An incredible explosion of 
LOFF! I was happy that I was alive!” 

For a while, the twin-starred musical 
constellation soared freely in the Soviet 
firmament. Galina continued to play the 
top roles at the Bolshoi; Slava conducted 
and played at home and abroad. They 
toured together, she singing, he providing 
superb piano accompaniment. Audiences 
and students adored them; the Kremlin 


nce in the early "50s, he saw Ga- 
lina Vishnevskaya, brilliant pri- 











beamed its good will upon them. They | 


kept a grand apartment in Moscow, and 
in the village of Zhukovka outside the cap- 
ital, where good and true Soviet super- 
Stars live in uncommon luxury, they had 
a handsome dacha. Slava constructed a 
third story for the house, and a cottage 
and a garage. He built a’swimming pool 
and bought three automobiles (including 
a Mercedes). He and his wife raised two 
musically gifted daughters, Olga, a cel- 
list, and Elena, a pianist. 

But now came the Solzhenitsyn affair 
Slava and the author had met in the "60s. 
“At that time,” says Rostropovich, “he 
did not have any problems. Pravda and 
Izvestiya called him second Tolstoy.” 
When Solzhenitsyn’s Cancer Ward and 
The First Circle were published in the 
West in 1968, the papers called him “a 
tool of reactionary Western propaganda.” 
Refused permission to move from Rya- 
zan to Moscow, Solzhenitsyn appealed to 
Slava. Some friends believe that Rostro- 
povich must have received tacit permis- 
sion from the authorities to allow Solzhe- 
nitsyn to stay at the dacha. In any case, 
the beleaguered author moved in and re- 
mained four years. 

They were difficult years. Each for- 
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eign plaudit that fell upon Solzhe- 
nitsyn was followed by a turn of 
the Kremlin’s screw at the dacha 
As Rostropovich tells it, “Official 
people said I must kick him out 
My wife and I did not find that 


reasonable. We explained our 
point of view—that each human 
being has a right to make of his 
life what he wants.” In October 
1970 Solzhenitsyn won the Nobel 
Prize. When the Soviet press in- 
creased its abuse of the author, 
Rostropovich became enraged 
and decided to write a letter of 
protest. Says he: “This was great- 
est step of my life—the greatest! 
With my whole soul I said, “Now 
I will not be silent.’ ” 

He addressed his letter to four 
Soviet papers, all of which refused 
to publish it. But he gave copies to 
Western newsmen. Referring to 
the officials who pass upon art in 
the Soviet Union, Slava asked: 
“Explain to me, please, why in our 
literature and art so often people 
absolutely incompetent in this 
field have the final word? ... Ev- 
ery man must have the right fear- 
lessly to think independently and 





With fellow exiles: Poet Brodsky, Dancer Baryshnikov 








name appeared in the next day’s reviews. 
Rostropovich concerts were canceled ev- 
erywhere. “I request engageinents in 
other countries,” says Slava, “and Min- | 
istry send telegrams saying, ‘Rostropovich | 
ill.” They cancel my television appearanc- 
es. Why? They say, ‘Oh, Rostropovich is 
not very talented. He is bad cellist.’ Sud- 
denly, I do not exist—like a miracle! Now 
in Belgrade people talking about human 
rights. But what kind of human rights 
have you when they just push button and 
you do not exist? If I go back to Moscow, 
somebody would come to me in street and 
say, ‘What? You still alive?’ ” 

The worst moments came in the late 
summer of 1973. Galina and Slava sailed 
down the Volga to give concerts and re- 
citals in small riverside towns—the only | 
places left to them. But in city after city, 
they found that the engagements had been 
canceled or that the posters announced 
the music without naming them as per- 
formers. In despair, Slava wrote a letter 
to Leonid Brezhnev: “Please, I have al- 
ready given up concerts abroad. I only 
conduct in my own country. Please help | 

me. If this situation is not 
z changed, I will have to give up 
8 music in my country.” 
3 There was no reply. It was 
time to get out of the country 
In 1974 Rostropovich was de- 
nied permission to participate in 
a BBC program honoring Shosta- 
kovich. In a fury, he told a West- 
ern journalist that the Soviet au- 
thorities had imposed an “artistic 
quarantine” on him and Galina 
Friends in the U.S. read that as a 
cry for help. Leonard Bernstein 
and his wife Felicia asked Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy to intercede 
Visiting Moscow in April, Ken- 
nedy saw Brezhnev and asked him 
to permit Slava to perform in 
America. Shortly thereafter, the 
Rostropovich family was given 
passports. In 1974 Slava went to 
Harvard to receive an honorary 
degree. There he saw Felicia, 
threw himself to his knees and 
kissed the hem of her dress. To 
show his gratitude to the Kenne- 
dy family, Rostropovich offered to 
train their son Teddy in the cello 
As luck would have it, young Ted- 
dy is not musical; touched as he 
was by the gesture, he declined 





express his opinion about what he 
knows, what he has personally 
thought about, experienced, and not 
merely to express with slightly different 

| variations the opinion which has been in- 
culcated in him.” 

Solzhenitsyn was eventually exiled. 
Rostropovich and his wife were punished 
in other ways. Recalls Slava: “I said to Ga- 
lina, ‘After this you will have many dif- 
ficulties. If you want, we can have an of- 
ficial divorce.’ She said, ‘No, absolutely 
not.’ Without explanation, Galina was 
given only infrequent assignments at the 





Bolshoi; when she did appear, her name 
was left off the printed program. Simi- 
larly, when her recordings were played 
on the radio, her name was omitted from 
the announcer’s list. Says she: “I would lis- 


| ten to myself being obliterated.” Slava 
adds: “It was like a slow-motion plan 


against us. Step by step. Already, our 
names could not appear in newspapers. 
My recordings were not played on the 
state radio.” When he performed with Pi- 


anist Sviatoslav Richter, only Richter’s | 


In constant pursuit of the Five Fs—and little practice time 





with thanks 

Unlike Solzhenitsyn, Slava 
and his family were not expelled from the 
Soviet Union. They are still on the Krem- 
lin’s leash; they are required to renew their 
passports once a year at a Soviet embas- 
sy. But as far as most Russians are con- 


| cerned, the two are nobodies. Galina’s 


name is nowhere to be found in the Bol- 
shoi Opera’s special 200th anniversary 
commemorative book. Slava’s entry in the 
latest edition of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia runs a meager twelve lines. The So- 
viet press continues to ignore his work 
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abroad, in fear, says Slava, that other mu- 
sicians might be encouraged to leave the 
country—or at least to demand greater ar- 
tistic freedom at home. 


eanwhile, Rostropovich and his 

family are enjoying their new 

freedom and fresh celebrity. In 

addition to the dacha and the 
Moscow apartment, they keep flats in 
Paris and New York and one near Lau- 
sanne. Olga, 20, and Elena, 19, are study- 
ing at Manhattan’s Juilliard School. Ga- 
lina sang Tosca last week at Covent 
Garden. Friends report that her life with 
Slava is often tempestuous, partly because 
his career is rising and hers is fading; af- 
ter all, Rostropovich was largely respon- 
sible for destroying her po- 
sition at the Bolshoi. While 
Galina supported her hus- 
band’s defense of Solzheni- 
tsyn, she feels that Slava’s 
| friends sometimes take ad- 
vantage of him. “He is a 
man who must be handled 
with love, yes, but also with 
brain,” she says emphati- 
cally. “In music his intu- 
ition is never false, but in 
human relationships he is 
very often mistaken be- 
cause he wants to love ev- 
erybody and not everybody 
loves him.” 

If that is so, few people 
have noticed it, least of all 
Slava. In many ways, he isa 
changed man. For one F& 
thing, he has discovered | 
money. He has learned that 
big names are marketable. | 
(“His command of English 
is not flawless,” says a col- 
league, “but numbers he un- 
derstands.”) He now re- 
ceives $15,000 for a cello 
recital, and his N.S.O. sala- 
ry, though not publicly dis- 
closed, runs upwards of 
$100,000 a year, which puts him into the 
top ranks, with the likes of Sir Georg Sol- 
ti. He is generous with his time and talent. 
Once he flew from New York to Los An- 
geles and back in one day to spend a few 
hours with a sick friend. He donates pro- 
ceeds of some concerts to charity, eagerly 
gives benefit performances. 

His English remains a performance 
as well. Once, Slava bounced into the Rus- 
sian Tea Room, Manhattan's best-known 
musicians’ hangout and, spotting an old 
friend across the crowded room, released 
a full-voiced salutation consisting of sev- 
eral raunchy eleven-, twelve- and 13-let- 
ter cuss words. The room grew silent. The 
borscht turned pale. “See!” crowed Slava 
cheerily. “I learn your language!” 

Slava rarely practices the cello; he 
seems always to be warmed up and ready 
to go. He can run on for days in a row 
without sleep. Some years ago, during a 
[ hectic concert tour, he sat down on a stage 




















to play the Dvorak Cello Concerto and 
fell asleep during the orchestral introduc- 
tion. Startled when his cue came, he whis- 
pered to the conductor: “You played that 
so magnificently that I was spellbound. 
Please start again.” 

For relaxation, he watches sports on 
television, collects antiques, reads Russian 
authors (Maximov, Nekrasov, Sinyavsky) 
whose works are not published in the So- 
viet Union. He enjoys the company of fel- 
low exiles, such as Poet Joseph Brodsky 
and Dancer Mikhail Baryshnikov. He is 
a tireless Five-F man, in constant pursuit 
(in no special order) of Fiddles, Food, Fe- 
males, Friends—and Fodka. He is a 
shameless flirt, eats like an orchestra, and 
puts away more booze than a commissar 





With Galina, celebrating with champagne and a kiss after a concert 





He has already established an informal 
open house at his Watergate Hotel suite; 
any orchestra member may come along 
with his instrument to play for the con- 
ductor or simply to talk about his work. 
Part of Slava’s new look is already visible 
this season. The musicians now tune up 
backstage. Then they file into their seats 
ready to play, sparing the audience the 
customary din of warm-up noodling. 
These are small beginnings, but most 
observers agree that the N.S.O. never 
had a better chance to make fine music. 
It is a notable opportunity for Rostro- 
povich as well. Though he has no in- 
tention of giving up the cello, he is de- 
termined to make himself a_ great 
conductor. “It was my first dream,” he 
says. “If I play cello or pi- 
ano, I make sound through 
instruments, but this in- 
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= conductor must make very 
Sdeep connection, not with 
instruments but people. He 
must use not only baton but 
also eyes, expression and, 
most important, his musical 
personality.” 


is a long march ahead. Says 
his close friend, Violinist 
Isaac Stern: “Slava knows 
that there are certain el- 
ements of the classic rep- 
ertoire that he still has to 
grow into. He will not pre- 
tend that he can match the 
30 or 40 years of experience 
of any master conductor. 
He is also much more ro- 
mantic, much freer in his 
views than we are in Amer- 
ica. But I think a lot of 
that will change as he be- 
gins to work more and more 
in a completely Western en- 
vironment. He has every- 





In the Soviet Union, their music is played, but they are nobodies. 


at a convention. “What I remember first 
about Slava,” says Seiji Ozawa, “is lots of 
drinking. He taught me how to drink fan- 
tastic amounts. After one night with him, 
the next day is gone.” His constant com- 
panion is a_ pocket-size, wire-haired 
dachshund named Puks. Rostropovich 
has taught Puks to leap on the piano 
bench and bang away at the keyboard 
with his front paws. Friends observe that 
what is remarkable is not that Puks can 
play so well, but that he can play at all. 


lava will get ten additional musi- 
cians—mainly strings—to bring 
the N.S.O. toa full complement of 
106. He knows that the orchestra 
has never been top flight, but he is eager 
to make it so and dreams of the day when 
he might take it to Moscow to show it off. 
He is convinced—along with many of his 
musicians—that what the orchestra needs 
most is a massive infusion of confidence. 





thing working in his favor, 
most of all that he desper- 
ately wants to say something and he is 
passionate about saying it.” 

What pleases Slava most is that he has 
found the chance to express that passion. 
“At home,” he says, “Ministry of Culture 
make every plan for me. They decide 
countries and programs I play. Here Iam 
absolutely free. For artists, that is an in- 


credible feeling. At first, I always think I | 


have forget to ask permission from some- 
body. It is like a sickness.” 


He yearns to go home, but insists that | 


he will never return unless he is granted 
the artistic freedom he has found else- 
where. “It is very, very stupid. They think 
they can change history, but it is not pos- 
sible for these stupid things to continue for 
a long time. Americans have this sense of 
freedom. They say, ‘I don’t like this! Pfui!’ 
And they make it new! They are free of the 
presence of history. And in America Iam 
feeling the same way. I am without limit. 
I make exactly what I want.” a 


He is aware that there | 
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World population growth—and how to 
slow it—continues to be a subject of great 
controversy. The planet’s poorest nations 
have yet to find effective ways to check their 
population increase—at least without re- 
Stricting citizens’ rights and violating such 
traditions as the custom of having large 


new government, for example, has aban- 
doned coercive birth control procedures, 
even though the country, with a population 
of 635 million, is growing by a million new 
people per month. The U.S. National Se- 
curity. Council has said that 
runaway population growth is 
“a threat to our national secu- 
rity.” Nonetheless, some ana- 
lysts see cause for hope—if ac- 
tion is taken in time. Among 
them is World Bank President 
Robert S. McNamara, who ex- 
amined the status of the Mal- 
thusian threat and what can be 
done about it in a speech at 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Excerpts: 


xcept for thermonuclear 

war, population growth is 
the gravest issue the world fac- 
es over the decades immediate- 
ly ahead. In many ways it is 
an even more dangerous and 
subtle threat than war, for it is 
less subject to rational safe- 
guards, and less amenable to 
organized control. It is not in 
the exclusive control of a few 
governments, but rather in the 
hands of hundreds of millions 
of individual parents. The pop- 
ulation threat must be faced 
—like the nuclear threat—for 
what it inevitably is: a central 
determinant of mankind's fu- 
ture, one requiring far more 
attention than it is presently receiving. 

Last year the world’s population 
passed 4 billion. Barring a holocaust 
brought on by man or nature, the world’s 
population right now is the smallest it will 
| ever be again. How did it reach 4 billion? 
For the first 99% of man’s existence, sur- 
| prisingly slowly. For the last 1% of histo- 
ry, in a great rush. By 1750, the total had 
reached only about 800 million. Then, as 
the Industrial Revolution gathered mo- 
mentum, population growth began rapid- 
ly to accelerate. By 1900, it had doubled to 
1.6 billion; by 1964, it had doubled again 
to 3.2 billion: and by the end of the cen- 
tury, it is projected to double again to 
about 6.3 billion. Given today’s level of 
| complacency in some quarters, and dis- 





families as insurance in old age. India’s 











couragement in others, the likely scenario 
is for a world stabilized at about 11 billion. 

The sudden population surge has been 
a function of two opposite trends: the 
gradual slowing down of the growth rate 
in the developed nations, and the rapid ac- 
celeration of the rate in the developing 
countries. The experience of the devel- 


| oped countries gave rise to the theory of 
the demographic transition. It holds that 
societies tend to move through three dis- 
tinct demographic stages: 1) high birth 
rates and high death rates, resulting in 


near stationary populations; 2) high birth 
rates but declining death rates, producing 
growing populations; and finally, 3) low 
birth rates and low death rates, re-estab- 
lishing near stationary populations. 

The fundamental question is: What, 
if anything, can rationally and humanely 
be done to accelerate the demographic 
transition in the developing world? Is that 
acceleration realistically possible? It is. 

With the help of modern mass com- 
munications, which are both more per- 
vasive and more influential than ever, an 
increasing number of governments in the 
developing world are committed to low- 
ering fertility, and an even larger num- 
ber to supporting family-planning pro- 
grams. Family-planning services are 


How to Defuse the Population Bomb 












| change. 


essential, but can succeed only to the ex- 
tent that a demand for lower fertility ex- 
ists. That demand apparently does not 
now exist in sufficient strength in most of 
the developing countries. There are a 
number of policy actions that govern- 
ments can take to help stimulate the de- 
mand. None of them is easy to imple- 
ment. All of them require some 
reallocation of scarce resources. Some of 
them are politically sensitive. But govern- 
ments must measure those costs against 
the immeasurably greater costs in store 
for societies that procrastinate 
while dangerous population 
pressures mount. 

What, then, are those spe- 
cific social and economic ac- 
tions most likely to promote 
the desire for reduced fertility? 
The importance of enhancing | 
the status of women is critical. 
The number of illiterate fe- 
males is growing faster than il- 
literate males. 

Of all the aspects of social 
development, the educational 
level appears most consistently 
associated with lower fertility. 
And an increase in the educa- 
tion of women tends to lower 
fertility toa greater extent than 
a similar increase in the edu- 
cation of men. In Latin Amer- 
ica, for example, studies indi- 
cate that women who have 
completed primary school av- 
erage about two children fewer 
than those who have not. 
Schooling tends to delay the 
age of marriage for girls, and 
thus reduces their total possible 
number of childbearing years. 
Further, education enables 
both men and women to learn 
about modern contraceptives 
and their use. It broadens their view of 
the opportunities and potential of life, in- 
clines them to think more for themselves, 
and reduces their suspicion of social 
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nfant and child mortality rates can be 

brought down relatively simply and in- 
expensively, if national health policies are 
carefully designed. The return in lowered 
fertility and healthier children and more 
equitably served families is clearly worth 
the effort. Malnourished mothers give 
birth to weak and unhealthy infants, and 
have problems nursing them. Such infants 





| often die, and this leads to frequent preg- 


nancies, which in turn diminish their oc- 
cupational and economic status. This 
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makes sons more desirable than daugh- 
ters, and when only daughters are born, 
another pregnancy must ensue in order 
to try again for a son. 

In addition, policies must be shaped 
that will assist the urban poor to increase 
their work productivity. In practice, this 
means a comprehensive program de- 
signed to increase earning opportunities 
in both the traditional and the modern 
sectors; provide equitable access to public 
utilities, transport, education and health 
services; and establish realistic housing 
policies 


conomic growth must be distributed 

more equitably. Typically, in most of 
the developing countries, the upper 20% 
of the population receives 55% of the na- 
tional income, and the lowest 20% re- 
ceives 5%. In the rural areas, this is re- 
flected in the concentration of land 
ownership. According to a survey by the 
U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the wealthiest 20% of the land own- 





| ers in most developing countries own be- 


tween 50% and 60% of the cropland. The 
roughly 100 million small farms in the de- 
veloping world—those less than 5 hec- 
tares—are concentrated on only 20% of 
the cropland. It is littlke wonder that na- | 
tional economic growth itself has had less | 
than optimum effect on the fertility pat- 
terns of the vast mass of the population. 

Excessive fertility is itself a serious ob- | 
stacle to economic growth. But unless the 
benefits of growth are directed more eq- 
uitably to the lower 40% of the income 
groups, where in fact fertility rates are 
likely to be the highest, then economic 
growth as such will not move the society 
forward at an optimum rate of progress 
But through an increase in income, small- 
farm families will almost certainly expe- 
rience a beneficial decline in their tra- 
ditionally high fertility. For the income 
will give them access to better health and 
education and living standards, which in 
turn are likely to lead to smaller families. 

A number of governments are mov- 
ing in the direction of coercion. Some have 
introduced legal sanctions to raise the age 
of marriage. A few are considering direct 
legal limitations on family size and sanc- 
tions to enforce them. No government 
really wants to resort to this. But neither 
can any government afford to let popu- 
lation pressure grow so large that social 
frustrations finally erupt into irrational vi- 
olence and civil disintegration 

We know that eventually the world’s 
population will have to stop growing. 
What is uncertain is how. And when. At 
what level. And with what result. We can 
avoid a world of 11 billion, and all the mis- 
ery that such an impoverished and crowd- 
ed planet would imply. Man is still young 
in cosmic terms. In the time perspective 
of the universe, he is recent, and tenta- 
live, and perhaps even experimental. He 
makes mistakes. And yet, if he is truly sa- 
piens—thinking and wise—then surely 
there is promise for him 2 
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Determined to protect his privacy, Allan Bakke tried to avoid newsmen while mounting his legal battle to enter medical school 











What Rights for Whites? 





The Bakke case brings a troubling racial argument to the court | 


| s dawn broke over the white-pillared 
U.S. Supreme Court one day last 
week, more than 100 spectators were al- 
ready clustered on the granite steps, hud- 
died in bed rolls or stamping their feet to 
ward off the autumn chill. By midmorning 
the crowd had doubled and doubled again, 
stretching across the court plaza all the 
way to First Street. Photographers ma- 
neuvered to capture celebrities as they ar- 
rived, including Senators Robert Griffin 
and Thomas Eagleton, and Mrs. Earl 
Warren, widow of the Chief Justice who 
presided over the historic school deseg- 
regation decision of 1954. As the crowds 
pressed forward, young demonstrators 
waved picket signs and chanted slogans 
Inside the court, every seat was tak- 

en by the time the principals began ar- 


Bakke defender Reynold Colvin _ 
| The right to equal competition 
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riving. Archibald Cox, Harvard law pro- 
fessor, former Solicitor General and 
special Watergate prosecutor, was re- 
splendent in black cutaway, striped tie 
and a matching gray crew cut. So was 
Wade McCree, in the Solicitor General’s 
traditional morning coat. At precisely 10 
that Wednesday morning, the court 
clerk intoned “Oyez, oyez,” and the nine 
black-robed Justices suddenly appeared 
from behind red velvet curtains and set- 
tled into their seats at the elevated bench 


| The stage was set for what could turn out 


to be the most important civil rights case 
in a generation, Regents of the University 


| of California v. Allan Bakke. 





At a signal from Chief Justice War- 
ren Burger, Cox began presenting the case 
of the university. He underlined imme- 
diately the importance of responding to 
the charge that a white male had been ex- 
cluded from medical school by “reverse 
discrimination” favoring disadvantaged 
minority candidates who were, by tradi- 
tional admission standards, less qualified 
than the white. Said Cox: “The answer 
which the court gives will determine, per- 
haps for decades, whether members of [ra- 
cial] minorities are to have meaningful 
access to higher education.” After a few 
minutes, Justice Byron White interrupted 
Cox to inquire about the adequacy of the 
trial record in lower courts. And then for 
two hours the Justices questioned the law- 
yers, Cox and McCree and Reynold Col- 
vin, Bakke’s San Francisco attorney 

From the questions it was clear that 
the Justices were struggling to adapt the 
most perplexing social questions into a 
manageable legal framework. They were 
obviously not comfortable. Justice Lewis 
Powell, normally the most courteous of 
Virginia gentlemen, uncharacteristically 
attacked Colvin: “We are here primarily 
to hear a constitutional argument,” he 





said softly. “You have devoted 20 min- 
utes to belaboring the facts, if I may say 
so. I would like help, I really would, on 
the constitutional issues.” 

Colvin could not help much. He fo- 
cused his case simply on the interests of 
his client, Allan Bakke of Sunnyvale, Cal- 
if., a tall, blond engineer and father of 
two, who at 37 still harbors hopes of start- 
ing medical school. Bakke is largely a 
mystery to the world, for he has consis- 
tently refused requests for interviews. He 
earned two engineering degrees and 
fought as a Marine captain in Viet Nam, 
then decided to change careers. He start- | 
ed working as a hospital volunteer and | 
taking science courses at night. In 1973 
he applied to a dozen medical schools 
By then he was already 33, and they all 
turned him down 

The most galling rejection came from 
the nearby University of California at Da- 
vis. Established in 1968, the medical 
school had enrolled only two blacks and 
one Chicano in its first two entering class- 
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es. So the faculty authorized a special ad- 
missions program for “individuals from 
disadvantaged educational, cultural and 
socioeconomic backgrounds”; soon it re- 
served 16 of 100 slots for them in each 
class. By 1974, the university was using 
application forms that asked for racial 
identification; the results made it clear 
that only blacks, Chicanos, American In- 
dians and Asians need apply for the 16 
places. The university never denied that 
by all the standard criteria—grades, test 
scores, benchmark totals—Bakke’s record 
was better than that of many minority stu- 
dents enrolled. The special 16 in the 1973 
class scored average aptitude percentile 
rankings of 35 in science and 46 in ver- 
bal skills; Bakke scored 97 in science and 
96 in verbal skills. 

Bakke decided to sue on the ground 
that he was a victim of race discrimina- 
tion.* But the origins of his lawsuit are 
somewhat mysterious. An admissions of- 
ficer at Davis, later fired, apparently en- 
couraged Bakke to bring suit against the 
university. Was that an attempt to sub- 
vert the admissions program or simply an 
effort to get a court ruling on this com- 


7s 


*Bakke’s lawyer originally told him to wait until 
the Supreme Court decided the similar case of Mar- 
co DeFunis, who had charged that the University 
of Washington Law School had rejected him be- 
cause of “reverse discrimination.” Since DeFunis 
was later admitted, the Justices declared the case 
moot in 1973 and thus left the basic issue unresolved. 



























FOR Reynold Colvin, attorney for 

Allan Bakke: Allan Bakke’s 
position is that he has a right, and that 
right is not to be discriminated against 
by reason of his race. 

Justice John Paul Stevens: You do not 
dispute the basic finding that everybody 
admitted under the special program was 
qualified, do you? 

Colvin: We certainly do dispute it ... 
The ultimate fact in this case, no matter 
how you turn it, is that Mr. Bakke was de- 
prived of an opportunity to attend the 
school by reason of his race. This is not 
a matter of conjecture. This is a stipula- 
tion by the Regents of the University of 
California. 

Justice Thurgood Marshall: You are 
talking about your client’s rights. Don’t 
these underprivileged people have some 
rights? 

Colvin: They certainly have the right 
Oe «2 

Justice Marshall: To eat cake. 
Colvin: They have the right to com- 
pete. The right to equal competition. 

Justice Byron White: Even if [the 
needs for more minority professionals] are 
compelling interests, and even if there is 
no alternative, you believe the use of the 
racial classification is unconstitutional? 

Colvin: We do. We do not believe that 
intelligence, that achievement, that abil- 
ity are measured by skin pigmentation. 
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The Law 


plex issue? And why did the university 
virtually concede in court that Bakke 
would have been admitted in an open 
competition for the remaining 16 seats? 

Ironically, it was the California Su- 
preme Court, long regarded as perhaps 
the most liberal and forward-looking in 
the country, that upheld Bakke in a de- 
cisive 6-to-1 opinion. Basing its decision 
on a rather literal reading of the 14th 
Amendment guarantee of equal protec- 
tion under the law, the California court 
stated that the use of race as a criterion 
in any official program calls for judicial 
“strict scrutiny.”” Unless a “compelling 
state interest” can be demonstrated and 
there are no viable, nonracial alternative 
methods available, the use of race is for- 
bidden. Here, the court ruled that the uni- 
versity had not exhausted alternative 
methods. Among its suggestions: more ag- 
gressive recruitment of minority appli- 
cants or remedial education programs, 
and, at bottom, special admissions purely 
by educational and economic disadvan- 
tage, not by race. 

Disregarding the advice of many civ- 
il rights groups, which thought the Bakke 
case a weak one on which to base a ma- 
jor fight, the University of California de- 
cided to seek review by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. When the high court agreed to hear 
the case, some 130 organizations, rang- 
ing from the American Federation of 
Teachers to the Sons of Italy, moved in 
to state their views on the controversy. 
They submitted a record 58 friend-of-the- 
court briefs, 42 of them opposing Bakke. 

Thus the Supreme Court had to con- 
front once again the legacy of its 1954 rul- 
ing that American society must proceed 
“with all deliberate speed" toward racial 
desegregation. The courts spent years en- 
forcing the promise of that ruling against 
various challenges and obstructions, but 
it became clear that repeated judicial pro- 
nouncements against segregation would 
never lead to an integrated society. Help 
arrived from the Executive Branch in the 
1960s. Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
issued executive orders requiring “affir- 
mative action” by Government contrac- 
tors to provide more jobs for minorities. 
Congress soon joined in, more regulations 
followed, and affirmative action expanded 
to include women and to cover most ar- 
eas of work and education. 

To many Americans, affirmative ac- 
tion for the sake of equality seems a threat 
to the very concept of equality. If two peo- 
ple are equally qualified and one is fa- 
vored over the other because of race or 
gender, is that not undemocratic and un- 
fair? Says Martin S. Goldman, New Eng- 
land education director of the B'nai B'rith: 
“The evil is discrimination. One does not 
end discrimination by discriminating.” 

Indeed one does, retort the advocates 
of affirmative action. Says Vernon Jor- 
dan, executive director of the National 
Urban League: “Opponents of affirma- 
tive-action programs live in some kind of 
dream world where people truly advance 












on their merits and all is efficiently gov- 
erned by a neutral merit system. That 
world does not exist. Merit is socially de- 
fined.” Colleges, for example, have tra- 
ditionally favored not only middle-class 
males but also sons of alumni. For all the 
progress in desegregation, blacks still 
must surmount a crushing residue of two 
centuries of discrimination in acquiring 
the tools and attitudes required to com- 
pete in U.S. society. Without affirmative 
action, four California law deans jointly 
wrote last winter, enrollment in their 
schools would revert to nearly all-white 
classes. 

Whatever the arguments, affirmative 
action is the law—or rather, a whole se- 
ries of laws. Today overlapping state and 
federal agencies enforce reams of regu- 
lations, leading to complaints of wasteful 
paper work, unrealistic guidelines and in- 
terminable delay. The overall expense of 
affirmative action is incalculable. The 
University of Utah, for example, esti- 
4 mates its annual cost of maintaining com- 
pliance records at $100,000 a year. Yet 
enforcement is mostly a matter of exhor- 
tations or threats. Although the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance says it has 
helped discrimination victims collect $159 
million in back pay, only 15 of 30,000 busi- 
nesses dealing with the Federal Govern- 
ment have ever lost a federal contract 
because of race or sex discrimination, 




















AGAINST 


chibald Cox, representing the University of 







ties, which I think must control the de- 
cision of this court. The first is that the 
number of qualified applicants for the na- 
tion’s professional schools is vastly great- 
er than the number of places available. 
The second fact: for generations, racial 











tain minorities [and] condemned them to 
inferior education. And then there is one 







od of selection which will enroll today 
more than a trickle of minority students 
in the nation’s colleges and professions. 

Justice Potter Stewart: [The Univer- 
sity of California’s admission system] did 
put a limit on the number of white peo- 
ple, didn’t it? 

Cox: Yes, but it was not stigmatizing 
in the sense that the old quota against 
Jews was stigmatizing. 

Justice Stewart: Do you agree that 
there was a quota of 84 [whites]? 

Cox: [It is not] properly defined as a 
quota ... It’s quite clear that for some of 
the things that a medical school wishes 
to accomplish that the minority applicant 
may have qualities that are superior to 
those of his classmate. He may be far more 
likely to go back to [his] community to 
practice medicine where he’s needed. 







































Harvard Law | 
Professor Ar- 


third fact: there is no racially blind meth- | 





California: There are three facts, reali- | 


discrimination in the U\S. isolated cer- | 




















and no university has lost one. 

Indeed, most black leaders feel that 
affirmative action has only begun to gen- 
erate significant change. In 1950, 2% of 
the nation’s doctors were black, and this 
percentage remains unchanged. Similar- 
ly, blacks still make up only 3.4% of the 
nation’s lawyers and only 1% of its en- 
gineers. And now that most organizations | 
finally accept at least the idea of affir- 
mative action, the limited gains have 
strengthened demands for outright quo- 
tas for the benefit of minorities. That 
is far more controversial, particularly 
among Jews, who remember the all too re- 
cent days of quotas that excluded them | 
from graduate schools and top jobs. 

Bakke is not the only victim to cry 
halt. A number of others have also gone 
to court with charges of reverse discrim- 
ination. Among them: 
> Brian Weber of Reserve, La., who was 
passed over for a Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. training program. Kaiser 
had signed an agreement with the Unit- 
ed Steel Workers specifying that for every 
white given a craft job, one black would 
also be selected. On Weber's motion, a dis- 
trict judge enjoined the agreement. 
> Don Prince, 28, who lost a chance three 
years ago to become the youngest sergeant 
in Detroit police history when an affir- 
mative-action plan led to selection of 





sweeping ground is available. Another | 
possible ruling—and one that could re- 
sult in Allan Bakke’s admission, at 38, to 
the freshman medical class at Davis next 
fall—would hold that racial quotas are not 
permissible, but that universities may use 
race as one factor in future admissions 
policy. That scenario was suggested from 
the bench by Justice Powell. 

But though the Burger Court is wide- 
ly regarded as conservative, the general 
tide of relevant court opinions runs 
against Bakke. The court has tended to 
take a flexible view of the equal-protec- 
tion clause, recognizing that extraordi- 
nary steps must occasionally be taken to 
enforce the basic point of the 14th 
Amendment: protecting blacks. Even ra- 
cial quotas have sometimes been autho- 
rized to remedy proven discrimination. 

On a broader scale, the court has 
shown increasing reluctance to settle 
questions better left to “the normal pro- 
cesses of democracy [such as legislatures 
or regents boards].” It has at times de- 
clined, in cases involving schools, to sec- 
ond-guess educational professionals. Cox 
encouraged that approach, urging the Jus- 
tices to leave the details of experimen- 
tation in race conciliation matters to local 
experts. The diversity of states and their 
| universities is “one of the greatest sourc- 
es of creativity in this country,” he said. 
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lower-ranking blacks. Prince, along with 
two other whites, is currently challenging 
the plan in federal court. 
>» James Cramer, 31, who claimed Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University refused 
to consider a white male for a teaching 
job. A federal judge ruled in his favor. 
Most observers believe the Supreme 
Court's ruling on Bakke, expected next 
year, will not be broad enough to encom- 
pass all reverse-discrimination cases. In 


Affirmative-action backer inLos Angeles _ 





How much help to right past wrongs? ? 


decided on narrow grounds, i.e., limited 
to Bakke alone. The case could be sent 
back to California courts because the rec- 
ord is inadequate (as a much argued over 
Justice Department brief urged), or the 
court might rule that a limited state or fed- 


eral law governed the case. As Justice | 


William Brennan reminded Attorney 


The Bakke case raises questions that 
are exquisitely complicated. What is the 
meaning of equal opportunity? How much 
help should any person or race receive 
from the Government to atone for past 
disadvantage? Can any citizen be held 
back so that others can catch up? And 
are the courts best fitted to settle these 
questions? No matter how the Supreme 
Court answers, Bakke will leave many 
problems still to be resolved through the 





Colvin, 
stitutional 


last week’s oral arguments, at least four 
Justices indicated that the case could be 








“Ordinarily we don’t decide con- 
questions” 


creativity and good will of a society com- 


if another, less | mitted to equality for all its citizens Bi 








Guessing the Decision 


HH’. will the Supreme Court finally rule on the Bakke 
case? Nobody can predict the result with any certainty, 
of course, but many of the nation’s legal scholars expect the 
decision to go against Bakke. A sampling: 


Theodore J. St. Antoine, dean of the University of Mich- 
igan Law School: “If you force me to bet, I’m going to bet 
that they reverse the Bakke case [and rule against him] .. . 
In my judgment there will be some provisions left open for 
an affirmative-action program that will allow race 
an admissions distinction. The vote might be 6 to 3, and the 
majority opinion may be somewhat muddled.” 

Harry Wellington, dean of the Yale Law School: “My 
guess is that they will reverse the California Supreme Court 
and send the case back for re-examination. They likely will 
say it is permissible to take race into account but a pre- 
determined number or quota may not be acceptable. I would 
not be surprised if there were as many as five or even nine 
opinions.” 


Guihardconier, University of Chicago Law School: “1 as- 
sume the Supreme Court will try to come down with a very 
narrow ruling in the Bakke case. But whether it will rule in 
favor of Mr. Bakke, I just don’t know. The case is one of the 
most explosive ever, with great implications. The country is 
not ready to have the case decided yet. The court does not 
want to impose its will on the people when it will leave a, 
large part of the country unhappy either way.” 

Bruce A. Ackerman, Yale Law School:“The court will ac- 
cept benevolent quotas. The basic idea will be that it is per- 
missible for Government to act to redress past 

Derrick A. Bell Jr., Harvard University Law School: “If 
the court applies the same standards of proof to Bakke’s 
claim that it has to civil rights proponents, Bakke will lose. 
To prove discrimination, you must also show intent to dis- 
criminate. The Justices will find that although race was used, 
it was used in a sufficiently rational and reasonable way as 
to require the rejection of a constitutional attack.” 

Alan M. Dershowitz, Harvard University Law School: | 
“The court will not reach the ultimate issue presented by | 
the case. It’s a terrible case for a definitive ruling, partially 
because the real parties at interest are not at the bar.” | 





| | 
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The Ubiquitous News Doctors 





When the going gets tough, the tough get consultants 


he Cincinnati Enquirer 
had a problem. Circula- 
tion was slipping, down about 
5% in three years. So in 1975 
the Enquirer hired Frank N. 
Magid Associates, a Marion, 


a solution. On Magid’s ad- 
vice, the paper added more 
local news, more sports cov- 
erage, more consumer report- 
ing and its first restaurant re- 
views. Results are not all in 
yet, but during the past year 
alone circulation climbed by 
3.6%, to 191,800. 

The Cincinnati story is 
typical of a trend that is 
sweeping the newspaper business. Trou- 
bled by drooping circulation—and im- 
pressed by the success of consultants in 
winning bigger ratings for local television 
newscasts—publishers are flocking to a 
growing band of specialists who treat cir- 
culatory problems. The news doctors, as 
these practitioners are sometimes called, 
are secretive about their prices, methods 
and recommendations, but most major 
dailies have employed them at one time 
or another. Their fees can run as high as 
$80,000 a job. 

Magid, whose firm is plunging into 
newspaper work after becoming the na- 
tion’s leading television news doctor, is 
in many ways typical of the bunch. A one- 
time social psychologist at the University 
of Iowa, he borrowed $800 from his fa- 
ther and in 1957 launched a market re- 
search firm in Marion, a pleasant suburb 
of Cedar Rapids, where his wife was able 
to land a teaching job. After helping more 
than 100 TV stations to retool their news- 
casts, Magid and his staff of 117 have sold 
their services to nearly 40 newspapers in 
the past three years, including the St. Lou- 
is Post-Dispatch and the Chicago Daily 
News. For print clients, the Magid team 
undertakes strenuous audience polling, 
runs the results through a computer and 
issues recommendations—generally for 
more consumer coverage, zippier graphics 
and writing style, more local news and 
self-help features, less national and inter- 
national news. Says Magid: “It is really 
tailoring a product to meet a need.” 


arlier newspaper researchers merely 

found out what kind of product read- 
ers liked and let publishers decide how to 
tailor it. The news doctors typically make 
specific proposals for reform, and tend to 
regard newspapers more as packaged 
goods than as public-service institutions. 
Says Donald J. Morgan of GMA Research 


Corp. in Bellevue, Wash.: “We look at the 
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newspaper as a product, just 
ie as we would something from 
——* Procter & Gamble.” 

Publishers generally ap- 
plaud the use of news con- 
sultants as an easy way of 
keeping in touch with the ter- 
ritory. Editors often resent 
them. “A publisher comes in 
and wags his finger in the air 
and tells you there’s some- 
thing wrong with your paper, 
and he’s bringing in this ex- 
pert to tell you how to 
Straighten it out,” says Chi- 
cago Daily News Editor in 
Chief Jim Hoge, who has 
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generally ignored the advice Frank Ma- 
gid has given his paper during its recent 
radical redesign. “Before you know it, the 
expert starts telling you which is left and 
which is right.” 

At best, critics say, news doctors pre- 
scribe cures that are either superficial or 
self-evident. “Any editors worth their salt 
shouldn’t have to pay money to consul- 
tants,” says Charles Whipple, the Boston 
Globe's ombudsman. At worst, the use of 


| consultants leads to an epidemic of fluff 


at the expense of hard news. Magid and 
Dallas’ Belden Associates usually advise 
clients to squeeze some front-page nation- 


-subscription cards into the paper. Reports 











al and international news into a box of 
summaries. After an audience study last 
year by Belden and some in-house soul 
searching, the Miami News began to boil 
much of its copy down to short, brisk sto- 
ries that could be read more easily by tele- 
vision viewers. Since then, News circula- 
tion has for the moment stopped falling. 
and advertising is up slightly. 

Results speak for themselves, say the 
news doctors, many of whom argue that 
they are merely trying to give readers the 
newspapers they want. Old-fashioned 
journalists, however, believe newspapers 
are primarily supposed to give readers the 
news that is important. Those notions are 
not always mutually exclusive. The Los 
Angeles Times paid $35,000 this year to 
have Lieberman Research West, Inc., find 
out how the paper could be revamped to 
win new subscribers. One Lieberman rec- 
ommendation has been adopted: folding 


Editor William F. Thomas: “We found 
that what our market wants most out of 
the newspaper is what we basically pro- 
duce: news.” co 


Great Impostor | 
Fourth estate fifth columnist 


I: his search for dramatic stories, Ger- 
man Freelance Reporter Giinter Wall- 
raff has masqueraded as a derelict, a men- 
tal patient, a napalm-factory worker and 
a Portuguese terrorist. He once chained 
himself to an Athens lamppost so that he 
could investigate justice under the Greek 
junta. His masquerade worked all too 
well: he was tortured and then impris- 
oned for three months. Wallraff latest 
and most outrageous pose: a reporter. 

He spent four months on the staff of 
Bild Zeitung (circ. 4.8 million), West Ger- 
many’s largest and most lurid daily. His 
just-published book, arguing that the pa- 
per distorts the news, faces a court action 
by Bild's owner, the firm of right-wing 
Publisher Axel Springer. But the book 
seems destined for the bestseller lists. 

The son of a Cologne auto-plant work- 
er, Wallraff was drafted into the army in 
1963, denied release as a conscientious ob- 
jector, declared to possess an “abnormal 
personality” and then discharged. Wall- 
raff recounted that Catch-22 experience 
for a small leftist magazine, and the wide 
public notice he received persuaded him 
to seek new roles for his “abnormal per- 
sonality.” He spent three years working 
at various blue-collar jobs for a 1966 ex- 
posé of the squalor and drudgery that can 
afflict industrial workers in affluent West 
Germany. He posed as a drunkard and 
later a mental patient to uncover prej- 
udice and hypocrisy among government 
social agencies. 

Though Wallraffs lean, ascetic face 
has appeared on each of his six books 
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Writer Ginter Wallraff and copy of Bild 





Man ofa thousand haircuts. 


and many magazine pieces, he undertakes 
no mysterious disguises. All he usually 
does is get a haircut, suitable clothes and 
new frames for his glasses. For the Bild 
Zeitung caper, he also shaved off his mus- 
tache, adopted the name of Hans Esser 
and passed a pre-employment writing test 
at the paper. Once hired, he had to turn 
out credibly trashy articles. He also had 
to socialize heavily with fellow reporters 
and pretend to share their views to pre- 
vent detection. His account of the expe- 
rience, Der Aufmacher (The Banner 
Headline), accuses Bild of fabricating in- 
terviews, publishing phony photographs, 
aiding government intelligence agencies 
and slandering public figures who do not 
embrace the paper’s editorial policy. 


pringer Verlag, which owns twelve 
other German publications, attacked 


| Wallraff in a sulfurous rebuttal: “He is a 


| my own sensitivity,” he says. “My tool as | 
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man who lies and falsifies stories in or- 


der to obtain material for his books.” | 


Springer went to court charging 14 spe- 
cific instances of factual error. It is hard- 
ly Wallraff's first encounter with the law. 
He has been prosecuted twice for imper- 
sonating government and corporate em- 
ployees, but the charges were dismissed. 
On ten other occasions, Wallraff's victims 
have won injunctions requiring that un- 
substantiated allegations be deleted from 
his writings. Of the Springer petition for 
injunction, which may be decided this 
week, Wallraff says: “If the 14 facts are 
stricken, I can substitute others.” Wall- 
raff, who lives with his wife and two 
daughters in a working-class section of 
Cologne, admits to leftist sympathies. But 
he insists that politics do not color his re- 
porting. “I rely on indignation, anger and 


a journalist is not secondhand information 
but what I have experienced.” 
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Diane in the Rough 





LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR. Directed and Written by Richard Brooks 


| Rv Brooks has made so many 


crude miscalculations in adapting Ju- 
dith Rossner’s bestselling novel to the 
screen that it is surprising that he mus- 
tered the wisdom to pick Diane Keaton 
as his star. In the role of Theresa Dunn, 
a Catholic schoolteacher who cruises sin- 
gles bars at night, Keaton is everything 
the rest of this movie is not: provocative, 
affecting, scary. She creates a heroine who 
is at once sexual aggressor and victim, 
lady and tramp, and she relentlessly sav- 
ages most pat notions about the nature of 


| womanhood. It is a spectacularly daring 


performance whose meaning sadly eludes 
this film. 

Writer-Director Brooks does not seem 
particularly interested in Keaton’s The- 
resa, even though she appears in every 
scene. By switching the setting of Look- 
ing for Mr. Goodbar to a contemporary 
Any Town, U.S.A., Brooks has shifted the 
focus away from its protagonist. The book 
told the detailed saga of a troubled wom- 
an. The movie is a general diatribe against 
alleged American decadence: Brooks re- 
duces the heroine’s psychological back- 
ground to a few broad strokes so that he 
can blithely blame her malaise on such ir- 
relevant but cinematic phenomena as 
strip clubs, gay bars, TV game shows, 
strobe lights and fast dancing. Not since 
Paddy Chayefsky in Network has a mid- 
dle-aged film maker so cantankerously 
lashed out against the young. 

If Brooks wants to make a glib movie 
about modern mores, that is his right 
—but he should at least take the trouble 
to articulate his position with some care. 





Looking for Mr. Goodbar has narrative 
lapses, jerky editing and confusing fan- 
tasy sequences that look like Ken Rus- 
sell outtakes. Brooks’ idea of style is to 


shoot Theresa in bright sunlight when she | 


is being a good schoolteacher and in grim 
shadows when she is bedding down with 
her rough pickups. Though the movie was 
shot in color, the director’s vision ac- 
knowledges only blacks and whites 

Brooks’ perspective on the characters 
is equally simplistic. Not only does he 
come very close to making Theresa into 
a harlot, but he also transforms the men 
into brutish stereotypes. The heroine’s fa- 
ther (Richard Kiley) and first lover (Alan 
Feinstein) are far less sympathetically 
drawn than they were in the novel. The- 
resa’s one appealing suitor (William Ath- 
erton), whose sweetness should leaven the 
story, becomes as cruel as the rest. Only 
the Italian stud Tony, played with mag- 
netic ferocity by Richard Gere, seems re- 
motely human 


_— Tony’s coital bouts with the her- 
oine provide Looking for Mr. Goodbar 
with its few insightful scenes. When this 
couple make violent love, we can begin 
to understand the complex erotic passions 
that draw Theresa to her self-destructive 
double life. The rest of the film’s brutality 
—its harsh language, its vicious climactic 
murder scene—are merely heavyhanded 
manifestations of Brooks’ moral-monger- 
ing. The audience, not to mention Diane 
Keaton and Judith Rossner, deserve 


| greater rewards in exchange for the 


Keaton as Singles-Bar Patron Theresa Dunn in Looking for Mr. Goodbar 


punishment — Frank Rich 














8 Aspectacularly daring performance whose meaning sadly eludes the film. 
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BORROW FROM 


With some people, 
it's hit or miss. 
Even for the vast majority of us who take our 
financial obligations seriously, balancing a budget 
isn’t easy. Just when you think you've found the 
answer, inflation takes another bite out of your 
paycheck. And everything starts costing more. 
Putting the kids through school. Food. Clothes. A 
better home. Or even new appliances. Sometimes it 
makes you wonder if you ever can get ahead. No 
matter how hard you try. 


Take an opportunity, 
not a chance. 
Fortunately, there is someone you can turn td 
for help. Your Credit Union. Our business is 
helping people get more out of their money. 
We can help you save. Help you borrow. And, 
if you like, we can even show you how to avoid 









bare 
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im. nt 
to make | 
a game or it. 


future money problems by suggesting practical 
strategies that really work. 


We play it straight. 

Too many organizations try to use personal financial 

counseling as a way to sell other services. A 

consolidation loan. A fee. A gimmicky savings 

account. Your credit union doesn’t operate that way. 

Our financial counseling is free to each member. No 
strings attached. 


Well keep it confidential too. 
Your business is nobody else’s business. 
We don’t gossip. Or send your name to 
anybody. Or turn you over to somebody 
who charges you for their help. We believe in being 
private. Practical, professional counseling. It’s free 
for the asking at your credit union. 


Discover your credit a; oe doing more for you. 
For information, please write your 


state’s credit union league or 
CUNA, P O Box 431, Madison, WI, 53701. 
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‘Sweet Singer 
For All Seasons 
Bing Crosby: 1903-1977 


he sound of him was always unmis- 

takable. To many, and surely to most 
Americans beyond a certain age, his voice 
was one of the few verities of popular en- 
tertainment. It seemed to dance out as ir- 
resistibly as a whimsical sigh of relief, full 
of fluid and breezy resonances perfectly 
suited to the fragile and often sticky sen- 
timents of the romantic era that swept 
him to superstardom. His way of croon- 
ing was, as well, exactly attuned to the 
easygoing personality he projected on- 
stage and in most of his 60 movies. His 
style was so relaxed—almost sleepy—that 
it was hard to remember he won an Os- 
car for skillful acting as a priest in Going 
My Way (1944). Only at golf, which he 





often appeared to take more seriously | 


than his career, did he ever publicly show 
tension. Indeed, when Bing Crosby died 
of a heart attack at 74 last week, nobody 
who knew him well could be surprised 
that the end came on the links 

Crosby collapsed after carding an 85 


on the suburban La Moraleja Golf Club | 
on the outskirts of Madrid. Only the day | 


before, he had arrived in Spain from Eng- 
land after a successful tour climaxed by a 
sellout performance at London’s Palladi- 
um. The tour, he told reporters in Ma- 
drid, had been a reassuring test of his re- 


covery from the back injury he got last 


March when he fell from the stage in Pas- 
adena, Calif., during a celebration of his 
50th year in show business 

Crosby will of course sing on and on 


Bing Crosby gives a trademarked snap of the brim in London in 1972 


And not just in records of White Christ- | 


mas, the tinselly ballad that Crosby, with 
the help of World War II's general home- 
sickness, transformed into a national hol- 
iday anthem. Echoes of Crosby’s voice 
have passed into the styles of every im- 
portant prerock balladeer in the US 
Long before his personal style was sub- 
merged by Elvis Presley and all his mu- 
sical progeny, Crosby had become not 
only one of the world’s richest entertain- 
ers, worth tens of millions, but perhaps 
the most influential pop singer of his time 
Last week Frank Sinatra was one of a 
troupe of show-biz giants who affirmed 
not merely their sorrow but Crosby’s en- 
during significance. Said Sinatra: “He was 
the father of my career, the idol of my 
youth and a dear friend of my maturity 
Bing leaves a gaping hole in our music 
and in the lives of everybody who loved 
him. And that’s just about everybody.” 
True. Not the least remarkable aspect 
of Crosby’s career was that once it waxed 
big in the early 1930s, it never waned 
He aroused unusual affection in his pub- 
lic. Bing outstripped both General Dwight 
Eisenhower and President Harry Truman 


| great target.” 


Pas 
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A tilted smile, soft shoe and style so relaxed it seemed to disappear 


in one popularity poll of the late 1940s 
Any one ofa variety of casual nicknames 
—Der Bingle, Old Dad, the Groaner 
—was enough to identify him in a news- 
paper headline. In a cartoon his image 
could be evoked with merely a noncha- 
lant tilted smile, or by one of the pipes or 
hats or gaudy sports shirts he affected as 
part of a studiously insouciant manner 
Many of the names got pinned on him 
by his pal Bob Hope. Crosby and Hope be- 
came linked by the sequence of seven 
Road pictures made with Dorothy La- 
mour. Indeed, they were coupled ever 


after the very first in 1940, The Road to | 
Singapore. Bing and Bob were frequently | 


engaged onstage in a gibing dialogue that 
was itself like the soft shoe they also did 
together—once while singing, hands 
joined, Mairzy Doats. “People will think 
we're in love,” Crosby sang to a throng 
of troops during World War Il—and 
worked in the line, “Don’t laugh at Hope’s 
jokes so much.” Out popped Hope, barb- 
ing: “Keep crooning, Bing, you make a 


FOVENE THIHOLI4 





The Road shows were rummage sales | 


of stuff out of vaudeville, burlesque—mar- 
velously shoddy masterpieces of farce and 
fantasy, stitched together with clichés and 
ad libs. The series proved, if nothing else, 


that Crosby was nearly as deft—and daft | 


—a comedian as Hope. But by then Bing 
was a giant with or without Hope 


he Road to Bingdom began May 2 

1903, in Tacoma, Wash. Bing was 
the son of a devout Roman Catholic. His 
real name, Harry Lillis Crosby, refused 
to stick. According to one legend, he so 
loved a comic strip called the Bingville 
Bugle that he became Bing himself. He 
also became a dedicated sportsman (foot- 
ball, baseball, fishing), a good singer in a 
house full of singing, and a conspicuous 
truant. He nevertheless went to Gonzaga 
University in Spokane as a law student 
The only useful part of the course, which 
ended with his first amateur musical suc- 
cess, was public speaking. Said he: “I owe 
all to elocution.” 


Wide recognition came after a few | 
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MG WV Ife | et In the wide-open MG Midget, you can fly now, pay 
® little, and even save money on gas while enjoying all 
the fun of owning a real, live, top-down sports car 


High-flying fun. while you're still young enough to enjoy it. 


The Midget is, in fact, the lowest-priced true 


7 - sports car on the market. 
Low-flying pricetag. The Midget has rack and pinion steering, short- 
throw four-speed stick, front disc brakes and an 
agility in turns and a feel for the road that make it a 
joy to handle. Not to mention an impressive EPA- 
rated 34 MPG on the highway and 22 MPG in the 
city. (Naturally, these are estimates and the actual 
Sr mileage you get may vary depending on the car’s 
condition and how and where you drive, optional 
equipment, and may be lower in California.) 
If whatever you're driving is getting 
you down, go fly a Midget. It’s fun. It’s 4 |, 
inexpensive. It’s thrifty to run. For . %¥/ 
p4 





the name of the dealer nearest ¢ 
you, Call these numbers toll-free: 
j (800) 447-4700, or, in Illinois, 
Qi : (800) 322-4400. 
\ 

















Crosby in Oscar-winning Going My Way; with Bob Hope in Road to Morocco; and | as an alcoholic with Grace Kelly in Country Girl 


OWARD CLARK 





years of modest success as one of the 
Rhythm Boys featured by Paul Whiteman 
—this before the King of Jazz fired him 
for not taking his work seriously enough. 
Nor was Whiteman the only early em- 
ployer that Crosby disenchanted by 
drinking and carousing too much. He be- 
came a national name only after a med- 
ical fluke—the sudden occurrence of nod- 
ules on his vocal cords—caused him to 
lose his voice just before his first sched- 
uled radio network show in 1931. When 
the voice came back, it had, thanks to 
the nodules, what Crosby called “the ef- 
fect of a lad with his voice changing sing- 
| ing into a rain barrel.” 

The effect was just what the Crosby 
sound needed. In earlier work he sang 
with much jazzier effects. An artist in 
search of a personal style, he listened hard 
to Al Jolson, Mildred Bailey and Louis 
Armstrong. Finally Bing developed that 








| 
|= 1938 he was a regular on radio 





| He beat Ike and Harry at the polls and turned White Christmas into a national anthem 


mellifluous tone, a mere phrase of which 
causes millions of Americans to imagine 
the gold of the day meeting the blue of 
the night. Here was the voice that has 
sold more records than any other on earth 
save that of Elvis. 

There was also the voice, suddenly 
made famous on radio, that inspired Hol- 
lywood to cast Crosby in the feature pic- 
ture (Paramount’s The Big Broadcast) 
that was to launch the flip side of Bing’s 
career. In the movies as onstage, Crosby 
seemed always to come on singing hap- 
py, upbeat, don’t-worry songs that the 
trouble-weary public loved during the De- 
pression. He scored successes in such 
movies as Pennies from Heaven and Wai- 
kiki Wedding, but it was as the lazy, 
goodhearted ne’er-do-well in Sing You 
Sinners, in 1938, that he found the casual 
acting mode the public relished 


rosby’s biggest critical success was 
Country Girl, but his personal favor- 
ite among his movies was High Society 


(1956). It found him singing and dancing | 


with Frank Sinatra at an “elegant swel- 
legant” party and playing a concertina 
and crooning True Love, as only the first 
crooner could croon, to not-yet-royal 


| Grace Kelly. Unlike many stars, Crosby 





surrounded himself with other big talents. 


He worked with Fred Astaire in Holiday | 


Inn (in which he sang White Christmas), 
with Ethel Barrymore in Just for You and 
with Ingrid Bergman in Bells of St 
Mary's 

It may be absurd to attribute mod- 
esty to anyone in the egomaniacal world 
of show biz. Yet a certain diffidence ad- 
hered to Crosby even as a celebrity. In 
his artistry, he owned the natural jazz- 
man’s gift of blending with rather than 
blaring against an ensemble of fellow per- 
formers—a knack never used better than 
in the scatty and mellow duets (Gone Fish- 
in’. for one) that he recorded with Arm- 
strong. A similar trait made his private 
life seem actually private in contrast to 


the typical Hollywood star’s. He had his 


troubles, heartbreak at times in his mar- 
riage to hard-drinking Dixie Lee, who 
died of cancer in 1952, and again in deal- 
ing with four sons with a penchant for 
mischief. In 1957 he married Kathryn 
Grant, 30 years younger than he, and 
started another family. Crosby never 
claimed to be an exemplary singer or an 


tributed his good reputation to his prac- 
tice of admitting his sins only to the “fa- 
ther confessor.” 

He had slowed down in recent years 
| but had proclaimed an intent never to 
retire completely: “I'll keep singing as 
long as they'll have me.” A grieving 
Bob Hope noted that the two old Road- 
sters, along with Dorothy Lamour, had 
just finished working up plans to try 
one more for the Road. The film, said 
Hope, was to be called The Road to the 
Fountain of Youth — Frank Trippett 








In 1958, with Kathryn at Pebble Beach 








exemplary anything else, and once he at- | 
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“I would like to present to you the 1978 Cordoba, 
and to tell you about this extraordinary new automobile 
in greater detail than is possible ina 

television commercial.” 


ma 4 My first look al the 1978 Cordoba occurred here at 
» = the Chrysler Styling Center in Highland Park, Michigan 
eee Naturally, it was the handsome styling changes 

he that | noted first. Refreshingly contemporary 
)-unlittered by unnatural lines. Yet the classic look 
remains a strength .. . a look that will continue to 
stand the test of time. 

In the realm of engineering, Chrysler has been 
a leader... and in the realm of electronics 
a true pioneer. 

Electronic Ignition, for example, was an integral 
part of Chrysler Corporation cars years before it 
became the standard for the entire industry 

Likewise Cordoba’s ingenious Electronic Lean Burn 
System. This year, it includes an even more sophis- 
ticated Spark Control Computer for improved 
Nelalittelemel-la(equl- lee 

Cordoba's suspension, too, has benefited from 
subtle refinements. 

Cornering and braking are... as they have been... 
remarkable. 



















Yet this year, engineers have made refinements 


which have increased rear suspension travel, and 
enhanced the already low sound levels in the interior, 
The interiors. Magnificent. Newly styled: Available 
vith new fabric blends, and Corinthian leathers 
nnew coors 
For seating | prefer two options: either an indi- 


vidually adjustable 60/40 split design (most impressive 
when ordered with a supple new velour textured like 
corduroy) or a new bucket design, pillowed with 
leather in a most indulgent fashion. Beautiful . .. 
and extravagantly comfortable. 

In all, this new Cordoba is an extraordinary auto- 
mobile, the very ultimate personal car from Chrysler 
| am pleased that it has managed to exceed my 


expectations. 


And | am pleased to inform you that 
CHRYSLER 


you can examine, Buy or, g 
Lease one today at your hget ho, 
Me™ Chrysler || 


Chrysler-Plymouth ‘4 
dealer. 4b Wb 
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Embattled Billy Martin (inset) gets break as Dodgers’ Steve Garvey 
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Nice Guys Always Finish... ? 


Aclash of polar opposites in the ‘77 Series 


his year’s World Series could not have 

pitted against each other two teams, 
the Los Angeles Dodgers and New York 
Yankees, that were more disparate. The 
Dodgers represent old-style baseball un- 
der a California sun. Nurtured on the 
Dodger farm system to live by simple vir- 
tues, they respect their owner, love their 
manager and hit home runs. The Yan- 
kees reflect the clamor and chaos of New 
York City. High-powered and high-sal- 
aried, they are as disputatious, selfish and 
disdainful of each other as they are tal- 
ented—a galaxy of stars, singularly burn- 
ing with a hard, cold light. The following 
stories probe beyond the line scores into 
the contrasting characters of the two 
teams. The story on the fractious Yan- 
kees was reported and written by Senior 
Correspondent Robert Ajemian. That on 
the ever-lovin’ Dodgers was written by 
Associate Editor B.J. Phillips with reports 
from John Quirt and Jack Tobin in Los 
Angeles 


The Yankees 


It was a September night in the last 
days of a frantic pennant race and Yan- 
kee Manager Billy Martin tossed in his 
bed, looking for ways to get even with his 
boss. For a moment, still thinking like the 
street fighter he used to be, he had a dras- 
tic idea. He would walk right up to Owner 
George Steinbrenner, insult him and goad 
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the boss into striking him. Too wild, he de- 
cided. If only Steinbrenner would stop 
sending those foolish statistics down to 
the dugout during the game, stop push- 
ing him so hard to discipline the players 
Discipline, Martin thought as he lay 
awake, actually longing for a physical 
confrontation. That's all Steinbrenner 
ever thought about 

For his part Steinbrenner, a barrel- 
chested former athlete and coach who be- 
came head of a shipbuilding company, 
considered himself a man who knew how 
to handle street fighters. Before he hired 
Martin—who had been dumped from his 
past three managing jobs—Steinbrenner 
closely questioned the other owners. The 
pattern, as he saw it, was clear Martin 
each time—in Minnesota, Detroit and 
Texas—had shrewdly turned the players 
against management to his own advan- 
tage. “These other guys didn’t choose to 
take Billy on,” said Steinbrenner. “I felt 
I could change him.” As a start, he got 
Martin to accept a conditional contract 
stating that if the manager caused any dis- 
sension, his salary could be withheld, a 
contract Martin soon sharply resented 
From the very beginning of the year, 
Steinbrenner hovered over his manager, 
offering unwanted advice, badgering him 
Their confrontations were often stormy 
One night after a difficult Yankee loss, 
Steinbrenner called the locker room to 
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pass on some advice to his smoldering 
manager, and Martin—while the owner 
was still speaking—ripped the phone out 
of the wall 

“Trouble follows me,” said Billy Mar- 
tin, and the quarrel between these two 
perverse and powerful men often distract- 
ed people from a team that was full of fas- 
cinating conflicts. It was a sullen, gifted 
and divided ball club. Watching the own- 
er and manager clash, the players even- 
tually came to distrust them both. Stars 
such as Catcher Thurman Munson and 
Outfielder Mickey Rivers asked to be 
traded. The pitchers were often in revolt 
against the manager and each other. But 
the Yankees somehow were too talented 
not to endure. At season’s end Martin, 
for all his sleepless nights, looked like a 
managing genius. And Steinbrenner, for 


| all the ridicule he took from his manager 


and the press about his Prussian disci- 
pline, had boldly lifted the Yankee fran- 
chise back to solid profits and even some 
renewed glory 

Martin, the man of high emotions, 
saw the championship—as he saw every- 
thing—in personal terms. “This was a 
goddam tough team to manage. I held this 
club together. That man,” he said, refer- 
ring to Steinbrenner, “almost cost us the 
pennant.” Steinbrenner saw it more cold- 
ly. “We put this team together without 
Billy; we got him the best players money 
could buy. He’s crazy to take the credit 
for our success.” 

The biggest name money could buy 
was Outfielder Reggie Jackson, whom | 
Steinbrenner, over Martin's strong objec- 


| tions. signed last winter to a $2.9 million | 
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five-year contract. From the day Jackson 
stepped into the clubhouse, the Yankees, 
already out of sorts, were never out of trou- 
ble. Jackson’s huge salary was highly re- 
sented and even more so was his erratic 
play. The players treated him like an out- 
cast. But for Martin, Jackson always 
posed a different kind of threat: the big 
slugger, he feared, might come between 
him and control of his players. By the mid- 
dle of June what Martin had worried 
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about had happened: the Yankee club- 
house was a shambles. Brooding and set 
to explode, Martin decided he must have 
a public showdown with Jackson to pre- 
serve his authority. “All the players were 
waiting for it,” he said later. When Jack- 
son loafed fielding a hit in Boston, Mar- 
tin yanked him off the field. The dugout 
brawl! that followed—Martin tried to at- 
tack Jackson—was seen on national tele- 
vision. Steinbrenner, astonished by the 
outburst, was set to fire Martin, then de- 
cided against it. He felt it would destroy 
both Jackson and the team. As for Mar- 
tin, he viewed the incident as the turning 
point of the Yankee season. “I won my 
locker room back,” he said. “Jackson cost 
this club a lot of games this year. He’s a de- 
cent, smart man, but he’s baseball dumb.” 

Steinbrenner felt it was Martin who 
was baseball dumb. In the middle of July 
an event took place that Steinbrenner in- 
sists was the true turning point. He had 
flown to Milwaukee for an evening meet- 
ing with Martin and then went to bed 
Shortly after midnight, two key players, 
Munson and Lou Piniella, knocked on 
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Steinbrenner’s door. They were distraught 


| about the chaos on the team and bluntly 


| 


told Steinbrenner that the Yankees could 
not win with Martin as the manager. Was 
this the way the owner ran his other com- 
panies, they challenged him? Steinbren- 
ner was somewhat startled to hear the two 
players say Martin had little support from 
the rest of the team. Suddenly Martin 
himself was banging on the door. He was 
enraged to find his players with the own- 
er. Steinbrenner calmed the group 
down, and the four men argued un- 
til 6 in the morning. Several lineup 
changes were agreed to: Jackson 
henceforth would bat cleanup, cer- 
tain pitchers would rotate every 
fourth day, Piniella would become the dai- 
ly designated hitter. One other change 
the no-pay salary clause in Martin’s con- 
tract would be dropped 

Still, for the next month, Martin re- 
fused to adopt the changes. When he final- 
ly did, the Yankees began to roll; they won 
40 of their next 50 games. Jackson, his 
spirit at last lifted by batting fourth, drove 
in 49 runs. But even that did not satisfy the 
outfielder of the powerful shoulders and 
the tender ego. At the end of the season 
Jackson stood in the corner of the locker 
room and said: “I wouldn't wish what 
happened to me here on anybody.” He 
had already told Steinbrenner he would 
refuse to play another season for Martin. 
no small dilemma for the owner 

The day after the Yankees clinched 
the pennant, Martin sat alone in his of- 
fice. At 49, his bony legs still showed the 
scars of his early playing days. He had 
lost his appetite during the season and 
now took pills to make himself eat. Stein- 
brenner was still on his mind. “I just can’t 
be the kind of person George wants me 
to be,” he said. “All those goddam meet- 


Cheerleading Tommy Lasorda (inset) gets lucky as Dodgers’ Dusty Baker eludes tag of Yankee Chris Chambliss to make it back to first 
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ings. stats, 40 laps in the outfield, disci- 
pline. Jesus Christ, discipline. He'd let 
Babe Ruth go for discipline.” 

Martin’s emotions are never very far 
beneath the surface. Now his eyes began 
to glisten. “If he’d just show me a little per- 
sonal touch,” he said of Steinbrenner, “I'd 
go through the wall for him. He put the 
money up. I want to honor him. I really 
don’t want to leave this job.” Martin's ob- 
session with his contract kept floating 
back. He leaned forward in his chair, and 
his face hardened. “Win or lose this Se- 
ries,” he said, “I'm going to demand a 
new contract that gives me some inde- 
pendence. If he fires me. he'll never live 
it down with these fans.” He sounded sur- 
er of himself now, more confident that 
he had an edge in the battle with the own- 
er. “A little Dago like me fixed his ass. If 
I get fired, I’ve still got something inside 
of me that will beat him. I'll come back 
and haunt him.’ 

On top of the stadium, sitting in his 
large, blue-carpeted office overlooking the 
field, George Steinbrenner saw the Amer- 
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ican League championship as vindication 
of his aggressive approach. “I kept the 
heat on,” he said, “and Billy’s changed 
more than he realizes. He listens more: 
he comes to the meetings more.” But even 
so Steinbrenner was going to hang tough 
about the contract. General Manager 
Gabe Paul was opposed to extending it be- 
yond the two years it still had to run, and 
Steinbrenner would support him. They 
would probably give Martin a bonus but 
if the manager wanted to look elsewhere 
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for a job, Paul and Steinbrenner would au- | 


thorize it. “Billy’s a self-destruct individ- 
| ual,” he said of his manager. “I want to 
make a better man out of him, but he’ll 
never see it that way.” 

In the end, the owner sounded just as 
dissatisfied as his manager. The boss and 
the street fighter were so much alike. Both 
| were domineering men, and neither 

would accept any authority but his own. 
They were stuck with each other. At least 
until the World Series was won—or lost. 


The Dodgers 


The scene was a familiar one—ball- 
players crushed in an exultant circle in 
front of the dugout, celebrating a pennant 
victory. But this team was Tommy La- 
sorda’s Los Angeles Dodgers, and as the 
| cold rain of a Philadelphia night swept 
down on the new National League cham- 
pions, there was a different quality to the 
gestures of triumph. Shunning the usual 
back pounding and fanny slapping, the 
Dodgers hugged. One by one, they em- 
braced—as much in affection as in jubi- 
lation. At the center of it all—hugging 
hardest, cheering loudest, the master of 
the revels—was rookie Manager Lasorda. 





the world. I’m thankful and grateful. Ev- 
ery time I hugged one of them it was to 
show them that. I feel like the father sit- 
ting at the dinner table, feeling the pride 
and love of his family.” 
The role of paterfamilias was bred 
| into Lasorda during 27 years in the Dodg- 
er organization. After a total of only 13 in- 
nings on the mound, when the team was 
still in Brooklyn, and after ten years as a 
minor league pitcher, he started the slow 
climb to the head of the table. With Pa- 
| triarch Owner Walter O'Malley stage- 
| managing his career, Lasorda prepped for 





Casual Dodger Dusty Baker blows a bubble 





Shunning the usual fanny slapping. 





Soork 


his job. First as a scout, then as manager 
of Dodger farm teams and, finally, dur- 
ing four years as Walter Alston’s third- 
base coach, Lasorda steeped himself in 
Dodger lore. In the process, the ebullient 
Italian became the most dedicated Dodg- 
er of them all, a man given to boundless 


enthusiasm—and horrible clichés—about | 


his team. “Cut me, and I bleed Dodger 
Blue,” Lasorda intones. The medical re- 
port continues: “The doctor X-rayed my 
lungs and found a spot on them. When 
he looked closer, though, he saw it was 
the Dodger emblem.” Against the day 
when he meets “the Great Dodger in the 
Sky,” Lasorda has his tombstone, a gift 
from O'Malley, ready. Its inscription: 
TOMMY LASORDA, A DODGER. With the 
retirement of Walter Alston after the 1976 


| season, the job at last was his. Said La- 
| sorda: “It’s like inheriting the Hope 


diamond.” 
Lasorda was in a unique position to 
know just how good was the team he now 


| led. Nine players on the Dodger roster 


| Said he: “I have to be the luckiest guy in | 


played minor league ball under his tute- 
lage. O'Malley, who tolerates clubhouse 
conflict only slightly less than free agents, 
had long assured an orderly transition 
“We had Tommy in mind as a manager 
about ten years ago,” O'Malley explained 
“We deliberately took our best young 
prospects and put them on minor league 


teams that Tommy was managing. It’s 
paid off. He knows the players.” 

Second Baseman Davey Lopes, whom 
Lasorda converted from an outfielder in 
the minors, credits the manager with cre- 
ating a major league career for him. Says 
Lopes: “If someone takes an interest in me 
as a man as well asa player, our overall re- 
lationship will be improved. Of all Tom- 
my’s gifts, that’s the greatest.” Reggie 
Smith, the gifted, moody outfielder who 
bounced around the big leagues on a mal- 
content’s reputation before finding a 
home with the Dodgers last season, was 
considered an acid test for Lasorda. Smith 
had a sterling year at the plate (.307 bat- 
ting average, 32 HRs and 87 RBIs) 

The Dodgers’ fast start was a tribute 
to Lasorda’s planning. Over the winter 
he met with every player and told him 
his role for the next year. In spring train- 
ing, his lineup was set, and the starters 
played together from the first day of camp 
—honing teamwork, learning one anoth- 
er’s strengths and weaknesses. A rigor- 


ous running regimen brought the 
Dodgers’ pitchers into top shape and kept 
| them well-tuned. Only two pitchers 


| missed their regular turn in the starting 


rotation, and then just once. Lasorda, 
committed to his lineup, never bent, even 
in the face of the Yankees’ slugging left- 


the prudent practice of every American 
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Troubled Yankee Reggie Jackson takes acut | 





Burning with a hard, cold light. 


League manager, he started two right- 
handers against the fearsome New York 


bats in Yankee Stadium—it was their turn | 


to pitch 

Lasorda catered to the journeymen as 
much as he did to the regulars, lunching 
with the No. 7 outfielder, enveloping a 
utility infielder with praise. Injured play- 
ers struggling to come back from surgery 
—Pitcher Tommy John, Outfielders 
Dusty Baker and Reggie Smith—were 
bombarded with encouragement by the 
chunky Dale Carnegie in Dodger Blue. 
Always, the message was the same: The 
Dodgers will win. Says Reggie Smith: “He 
allowed us to share. He gave us a greater 
sense of being part of something, and we 


had to believe in ourselves because he nev- 


er doubted us. He preached to us from 
day one that we were going to win it. In 
all my 15 years, I had never heard a man- 
ager say it so emphatically.” Adds John: 
“If this has been my best season, then 
Tommy deserves much of the credit be- 
cause he’s made me a more confident 
pitcher.” 

When the Dodgers went into the ninth 
inning of their third play-off game against 
Philadelphia trailing 4-3, the long season 
and all of Lasorda’s rah-rah boosting of 
his team finally paid off. Vic Davalillo, 


fleet-footed salvage from the Mexican | 


League, bunted safely. Manny Mota 
—told in the spring that his responsibility 
was pinch-hitting because “when you 
open your suitcase, four hits fall out” 
—doubled off the wall in left field. A flur- 
ry of Dodger hits and Los Angeles was 
one game away from the pennant. Asked 
what had been his instructions to his play- 
ers in the frantic final minutes, Lasorda 
replied: “I didn’t say anything to Daval- 
illo. I didn't say anything to Mota. I didn’t 
say anything to anybody. I was only talk- 
ing to God.” But when God is the Great 


Tommy Lasorda needs to do a 


handers. Against all the percentages and | Dodger in the Sky, that’s all the talking 
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“When anything 
goes wrong 


for me... 


somebody is 
going to pay!” 


ee 


So who is this “some- 
body?” 

It's “somebody” with 
plenty of money, an unending 
ability to pay. 

This “somebody” has the 
responsibility to provide an extra 
reward to a person for his 
misfortune. 

And “somebody” makes it 
easy for us as jurors (and even 
the judges) to overlook just who 
it is that’s wrong, and base our 
decisions on the assumption that 
any injury or loss (real or 
imaginary) deserves payment. 
And maybe a substantial bonus as 
well. 

So who is this benevolent 
“somebody?” It's you! 

This growing “they-owe- 
it-to-me™ attitude may be just 


fine with you. But if you want it 
to be America’s standard, be 
prepared to pay the bill. In the 
form of higher taxes, higher 
prices for goods and services, 
higher medical costs. And, yes, 
higher insurance rates. So, keep 
your checkbook handy. 

Because insurance is 
merely a means of spreading risk 
among many. So,when claims and 
settlements go up, rates can only 
do the same. 

This complex social issue 
and its impact on insurance rates 
cannot be resolved without an 
informed public. Since you are 
the ultimate paying party, you 
most certainly have the right to 
be informed. 

If that’s your wish, send 
for our “Enough is Enough” 


ey owe me!” 


booklet. It's full of information 
on the issue, along with action 
steps to help you register your 
views where they count. 


Enough is Enough. 

Write The St. Paul for 
your "Enough is Enough” book- 
let. Or contact an Independent 
Agent or broker representing The 
St. Paul. He's in this, too, and 
wants to help. You'll find him 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, 385 Wash- 
ington St., Saint Paul, MN 55102. 


Property & Liability 


Insurance 


Serving you through Independent Agents St Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company/St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company/The Sc Paul Insurance Company 


St Paul Guardian Insurance Company /The Se Paul Insurance Company of Illinois: Property and Liability Affiliates of The St Paul Companies Inc. Saint Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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Six Nobelmen—and a Nobelwoman 





Five of the winners bring new honor to the U.S. 


America’s clean sweep of the Nobel 
prizes in 1976 was a-hard act to follow. 
Last week, when seven 1977 prizewinners 
in the sciences were announced in Stock- 
holm, five were again Americans. The 
awards, each worth $145,000: 


Medicine. Through its myriad glands 
—and the hormones they secrete into the 
bloodstream—the endocrine system acts 
as a kind of bodily Mission Control, reg- 
ulating a variety of functions, from growth 
to sexual activity. The three winners of 
the prize in physiology or medicine helped 
unravel the mysteries of that system—and 
pointed to dramatic new ways of control- 
ling it when it goes awry. 

Half of the prize will go to Rosalyn 
Yalow, 56, a nuclear physicist by train- 
ing who decided early in her career to do 
medical research. In the 1950s, while 
working on the complex chemistry of di- 
abetes at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in The Bronx, N.Y., Yalow and 
her late collaborator, Dr. Solomon Ber- 
son, devised a sensitive new biological an- 
alytic technique called the radioimmu- 
noassay (RIA). Using radioactive isotopes 
as tracers in the so-called immune reac- 
tions by which the body’s antibodies com- 
bine with foreign antigens, the test was 
sensitive enough to detect exceedingly 
minute quantities of a substance. 

There was an immediate—and sur- 
prising—payoff. Yalow and Berson found 
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Van Vieck accepting congratulations. 





A magnetic attraction to physics. 








| found that influence behavior as well. 
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“ 
Yalow hoisting cylinder in laboratory 


An immediate and surprising payoff. 





that most adult diabetics did not have a 
shortage of the hormone insulin in their 
blood. Rather, it was present in abun- 
dance; only its sugar-metabolizing action 
was somehow blocked. Subsequently, Ya- 
low and others developed similar RIAs for 
detecting human growth hormone, hep- 
alitis virus and other biological substanc- 
es. Today the RIA technique is used by 
labs around the world 

The other half of the prize will be 
shared by two researchers who employed 
the new technique to solve a major puz- 
zle in endocrinology. Scientists had 
learned by the 1960s that the body’s mas- 
ter gland, the pituitary, was itself appar- 
ently controlled by the hypothalamus, a 
tiny neighboring area in the base of the 
brain. But how? Leading separate and of- 
ten hotly competing teams, Polish-born 
Andrew Schally, 50, at Tulane University 
and the VA hospital in New Orleans, and 
French-born Roger Guillemin, 53, then 
at Baylor University and now at the Salk 
Institute in La Jolla, Calif., isolated, iden- 
tified and synthesized three separate hor- 
mones—"“releasing factors’—by which 
the hypothalamus directs the release of 
key hormones from the pituitary. 

Doctors are beginning to use synthet- 
ic versions of these hormones to diagnose 
certain glandular disorders and to treat 
problems like infertility. Guillemin be- 
lieves brain hormones may some day be 
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ical foundations of modern electronic cir- 
| cuitry—which make possible computers 








| paving the way for a new generation of 


| combine to form complex molecules or 


Physics. For laying some of the theoret- 


and other electronic marvels—and for 


less costly semiconductors, the prize for 
physics was equally apportioned among 
three men. John H. Van Vleck, 78, who re- 
tired as a professor of physics at Harvard 
University eight years ago, initiated the 
work half a century ago by developing a 
general theory of magnetism. His later ex- 
planation of the effect of a foreign atom 
on the structure and electrical properties 
of a crystal helped make possible the de- 
velopment of microcircuits. 

Philip W. Anderson, 53, who is a re- 
searcher at Bell Laboratories and a pro- 
fessor of physics at Princeton University, 
first became interested in physics as a stu- 
dent of Van Vleck’s. He extended the 
basic understanding of magnetism and 
explained the conducting properties of 
electrons in amorphous materials like 
glass, which do not have the patterned 
atomic structure of crystalline substances 
like silicon. Sir Nevill Mott, 72, former 
head of the famed Cavendish Laboratory 
at England’s Cambridge University, pro- 
vided the theoretical underpinnings of 
modern solid-state physics in the 1920s. 
His later work with amorphous materials 
led to development of the “Mott model,” 
a theoretical framework for understand- 
ing the properties of semiconductors made 
from amorphous materials such as sulfur, 
selenium and tellurium, all of which are 
far more economical to produce than crys- 
talline components. 


Chemistry. A Russian-born professor at 
the Free University of Brussels, Ilya Pri- 
gogine, 60, is a poet of thermodynamics 
whose work helps explain how life could 
have come into being on earth in appar- 
ent defiance of some of the classic laws 
of physics. The second law of thermody- 
namics holds that energy tends to dissi- 
pate and that organized systems drift into 
disorder. But many biological processes, 
including the ones in which simple acids 





in which cells join together to form high- 
er organisms, seem to contradict this rule. 
Prigogine has provided a method for in- 
cluding biological systems within the 
framework of thermodynamics. Some 20 
years ago he developed mathematical 
models of a class of systems he termed 
“dissipative structures,” which could dis- 
sipate energy at the same time they were 
organizing themselves and growing in size 
and complexity. Chemical confirmation 
of his theory did not come as a surprise 
to Prigogine, who is also director of the 
Center for Statistical Mechanics and 
Thermodynamics at the University of 
Texas, Austin. Nor did last week's prize. 
“The professor more or less expected this 
reward,” said a colleague. “It was in the 


normal course of things.” a 
——J 
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THE TASTE THAT TOOK 
TEN YEARS TO MAKE. 


Originally, you couldn't get real 
cigarette taste without what has come 
to be known as tobacco ‘tar’ 

The problem of reducing this ‘tar’ 
to 5 mg. while maintaining taste 
is enormous. That's why when we set 
out to work, we didn’t give ourselves 
a time limit. 

The “Decade Total System” 


How were we able to keep the 
taste in a low ‘tar’ when so many 
others have failed? Mainly by devel- 
oping our unique “Total System” in 
which every part of a Decade ciga- 
rette is arranged in perfect balance 
with each other. 

The tobacco, the filter, and even 
the paper. 

Only by concentrating on these 
parts were we able to perfect the 
whole. 


The Tobacco. “Flavor Packing? 
plus fifteen tobaccos boost taste. 

Take the tobacco, for example. 
Its taste is boosted by a very unique 
method called “Flavor Packing” 
which allows us to concentrate a spe- 
cial patented tobacco flavorant in 
each Decade cigarette. 


The Filter. 
Unique “Taste Channel” gives 
first puff impact. 

Our filtration process is also 
unique. Simply, we've created a 
“Taste Channel” within the filter to 
give you that first puff impact you've 
come to expect from only the higher 
‘tar’ cigarettes. 

The Paper. High porosity 

paper controls burn rate. 

Even our high porosity paper is 
specifically designed to give an effi- 
cient burn rate that delivers optimum 
taste with a minimum of ‘tar’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The result. 
A completely new kind of low 
‘tar’ cigarette. 

So try a pack of Decade for 
yourself. Regular or Menthol. And 
after one taste we think you'll agree 
that our last 10 years were well 


worth the effort. 
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Regular and Menthol. 
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5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FTC method. 





Uniimited Mileage 
*302-323. 


Fly to any or all of 101 cities on Eastern’s Unlimited Mileage Fare. 


Discover the wonders of Mexico, the Caribbean, Te ‘ a tars 
Walt Disney World, Los Angeles, and much more, all Pick from 101 cities, Il countries, and one Magic Kingdom. 
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Fare (will be available through September 10, 1978). Canton, Oho Evans, ind St Paul, Min —Springhld, Mass. Barbados. W. 
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coach passengers must travel together for the Satire en | Gee Rh C. nena cong, panes Prarte Rca 
trip, or one adult and two children. You must reserve | Boston. Mess Greene Newark. NJ Clearwater. fa St. Luca, W! 
and purchase tickets at least 14 days in advance, See A c-Met ee eee aimee 
and take a trip of at least seven but not more than Charlotte, N.C Houston. Texas (MagicKingdom) Baltimore. Md. San Juan 
21 days on Eastern pero Tenn Huntsville, Ala Pensacola. Fla 30 Paim Beach Puerto Rico 
. 4 AG hicago. iit Indianapoks. ind Philadelphia. Pa ta Santo Domingo. 
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“Prices quoted are coach fares which will vary depending on the Federal transportation taxes applicable to the particular routing flown. 
Local airport departure taxes and fuel surcharges, if applicable, are not included. Fare is not available over peak holiday periods 
and is subject to change. “The Wings of Man” is a registered service mark of Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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Beats from the Heart of Darkness 





| _ Conrad described the Congo 
River as “an immense snake uncoiled, 
with its head in the sea ... its tail lost in 
the depths of the land.” Peter Forbath 
shares Conrad's feeling for this mighty, 
mysterious river, which rises in southeast- 
ern Central Africa, more than 1,000 miles 
south of the equator and about a 
mile above sea level, and ends 
3,000 miles later in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Forbath first saw the riv- 
er as a journalist during the Simba 
uprising that bloodied the Congo 
| basin in 1964. He has spent the in- 
tervening years assembling the 
| story of what Central Africans call 
“the river that swallows all riv- 
| ers.” The result is an absorbing, 
| fast-paced book that deserves to 
stand beside Alan Moorehead’s 
White Nile and Blue Nile. Unlike 
| the Nile, the Congo held no fas- 
cination for Europeans. It was dis- 
| covered almost by accident by the 
Portuguese mariner Diogo Cao, 
who sailed into its mouth in 1482 
while searching for, among other 
| things, the kingdom of Prester 
John, whose realm had been the 
object of crusades for centuries. 
For years afterward, Cao's 
countrymen traded and estab- 
lished settlements near the riv- 
| er’s mouth. But they did not go 
too far inland; 100 miles upstream 
lay a series of 32 cataracts now 
known as Livingstone Falls. A 
stretch of white water, appropri- 
ately named the Cauldron of Hell, 
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Explorer Stanley shoots Congo rapids, while caricatured 


THE RIVER CONGO by Peter Forbath; Harper & Row; 416 pages; $15 


tively as if it were the edge of the earth. 

Later explorers were not so easily de- 
terred. Mungo Park, the intrepid Scots- 
man who navigated the Niger, explored 
much of the area early in the 19th cen- 
tury without realizing that the Niger and 
Congo rivers were not one and the same. 
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Another Scot, the missionary-doctor Da- 
vid Livingstone, reached the Chambezi, 
the ultimate source of the Congo, in 1867. 
But it remained for his “rescuer,” Henry 
Morton Stanley, to trace the Congo from 
its source to its mouth. In 1874 the one- 
time journalist, whose “discovery” of the 
supposedly lost Livingstone had made 
him an international celebrity, set out 
from England on a journey to resolve the 
riddle of the Nile’s origin and to deter- 
mine if the Lualaba, which Livingstone 
had believed to be a branch of the Nile, 





omira xessea Was really the upper Congo. 


In October 1876 Stanley reached 
the Lualaba, launched a demount- 
able boat dubbed the Lady Alice 
and began paddling to the sea. 
The trip took 999 days, through 
dense rain forest and showers of 
spears and poisoned arrows from 
hostile natives. It took the expe- 
dition three weeks to descend 
Stanley Falls, and more than a 
month—much of it spent carrying 
the boats—to get through and 
around Livingstone Falls. 

Stanley's feat left no doubts as 
to the origins and course of the 
Congo. It also opened up the coun- 
try to exploitation. Trade had long 
been carried out on the lower part 
of the river, including a lively traf- 
fic in slaves that the Portuguese 
continued after other European | 
nations had abandoned the prac- 
tice. But following Stanley’s expe- 
dition, the rape of the Congo 
began in earnest. 

The principal rapist, as For- 
bath makes clear, was Leopold, 
King of the Belgians (1865-1909) 
Frustrated because his people did 
not want an African colony, Le- 
opold set up a series of cultural 
committees as a front and ac- 
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King Leopold catches a native in his coils 











The river that swallows all rivers and a King with a greedy appetite. 













“You said 
you wanted more 
music. How's 6 
commercial-free 4 
hours throughout the 


“We bring you 6 full hours throughout every day that are completely SS 
commercial-free. That's one-fourth of the total day. = 
“But more important than what we don’t play is what we do play. 

“Uninterrupted feature albums every night. And during Feature Album Sundays, you hear a whole day 
of your favorites played in their entirety, with no commercial interruptions between cuts. 

“We also bring you studio jams with performers like Iggy Pop, Foreigner and Kenny Loggins. 

Plus live broadcasts of the best concerts. 

“All we ask is that you keep telling us what you like. So we can keep bringing it to you: 
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Experience the best selling 
foil shaving system in the world. 


The incomparable eltron® 660 shaver. 


This is the famous 
foil shaving system made 
in West Germany by 

> Braun, AG. It is one of 
the most painstakingly 
crafted shaving systems 
in the world. Perhaps that 
is why it is also the best 
selling. 

The Eltron 660 
shaver not only shaves 
you Close, it also shaves 


*Full three year international warranty Except six months on tov anc 


you comfortably. Most 
shavers offer one or the 
other. But Braun, with 
26 years of experience in 
the electric shaver field, 
has engineered an inno- 
vative and intelligent 
solution to both problems. 
The electro-formed 
foil is tissue paper thin 
and flexible to shave 
'skin-close."’ The smooth 





platinum coating insures 
greater shaving comfort 
Scientifically designed 
and patented hexagonal 
holes and narrow slots 
trap and cut every kind of 
hair. And the narrow head 
shaves you more easily 
in those difficult areas 
of the face. 

The new Eltron 660 
dual voltage (120/220 AC) 


shaver and its elegant 
companion, the recharge- 
able Eltron Intercontin- 
ental. Both of such superb 
quality, they are backed 
by the longest warranty’ 
offered by any line of 
shavers. 

After one year in the 
U.S., this fine shaver is 
changing the face of 
American men. 


eltrons shavers 


Made 


nm W Germany by 


BRAUN, AG. 








eMabon. Call 1-800-258-3586 
naver Imports. inc. Campnage. MA 02142 
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IF YOU'VE 
EVER TAKEN 
TETRACYCLINE 
WITH MILK... 
THE PEOPLE’S 
PHARMACY 
COULD PREVENT 
A PROBLEM. 


iF YOU'VE EVER 
TRIED TO AVOID A 
HANGOVER BY 
TAKING ASPIRIN 
BEFORE GOING TO 
BED... 

THE PEOPLE’S 
PHARMACY 
COULD SAVE YOUR 
STOMACH. 


iF YOU'VE EVER 
EATEN LICORICE 
WITH YOUR HEART 
MEDICINE... 

THE PEOPLE’S 
PHARMACY 
COULD SAVE 

YOUR LIFE. 


Joe Graedon is not an alarmist. But because he understands just 
how dangerous your medicine cabinet can be he has written The 
People’s Pharmacy —calling on his pharmacolo; ical background, 
THE PEOPLE'S PHARMACY tells you everything you should know 
about buying — more important — taking medicine. Most crucially, 
this family guide includes a section (featuring a chart) detailing 
how common medications interact with foods and/or other drugs. 
THE PEOPLE'S PHARMACY also deals with the relative effective- 
ness of non-prescription products such as deodorant soaps, dandruff, 
shampoos, mouth washes, etc. Finally, it discusses home remedies, 
home treatments when you can’t reach your doctor, and saving 
money on prescription drugs. 


THE PEOPLE’S PHARMACY by Joc Gracdon 
AN AVN PAPERBACK. DON’T TAKE 
ANOTHER PILL WITHOUTIT.S3.95 
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quired personal ownership of millions of 
square miles of Central Africa. His agents 
then terrorized villages for the rubber and 
ivory that fetched high prices in Europe. 





I; 1908 international pressures forced 
Leopold to relinquish his personal king- 
dom. But he had already sown the seeds 
of the horrors that Forbath later witnessed 
following Congolese independence in | 
1960. Instead of preparing its onetime col- 
ony for self-rule, Belgium simply cut the 
Congo loose on six months’ notice. The 
Belgian departure left a vacuum that ri- 
val factions rushed to fill, touching off fur- 
ther bloodbaths. 

Now, notes Forbath, the Congo has 
| settled into something resembling stabil- 
ity. A confederation of tribes has been 
loosely tied into the nation of Zaire. The 
country, Forbath writes, is becoming un- 
recognizable. “The tribal villages are also | 
by and large gone ... displaced by drea- 
ry modern mining towns” where tribes- 
men wear plastic hard hats and carry 
lunch buckets, and “fires can be seen 
burning everywhere, burning through the 
grass, blackening the earth, destroying the 
land.” But the river remains unchanged. 
Unconscious of the men who have nav- 
igated it or murdered along its banks, the 
Congo continues to cross the continent, 
like a giant artery leading out of Africa’s 





heart of darkness. — Peter Stoler 
Hero of the Will 
SAMUEL JOHNSON - 


by W. Jackson Bate 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 646 pages; 
$19.95 


ew books have ever more deserved 

that worn encomium “long awaited” 
than Walter Jackson Bate’s biography of 
Samuel Johnson. “Like so many others 
who have thought to write on Johnson,” 
Bate observed in his earlier book on the 
subject (1955), “I have found that every 
year that passes leaves one feeling less 
qualified to do it.” But undergraduates 
who thronged to his celebrated lectures 
on Johnson at Harvard would not have 
been disheartened by such a modest dis- 
claimer. Even so, Bate’s biography sur- 
passes every expectation. It is an achieve- 
ment that rivals Richard Ellmann’s 
James Joyce and Leon Edel’s five-volume 
Henry James in force of insight if not in lit- 
erary art. 

Johnson, of course, owes a large mea- 
sure of his enduring fame to Boswell. 
“Weak, vain, pushing, curious, garrulous” 
—as Macaulay described him—Boswell 
nevertheless produced the most vivid and 
exhaustive biographical portrait in liter- 
ature. Modern biographers have before 
them a daunting monument, the quotable 
Johnson of old age, living in picturesque 
squalor, holding forth on any topic. He 
was “the greatest talker in the history of 
the English language,” Bate claims. And 
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Find out what Napoleon saw in this unique blend of Andalusian 
tangerines and superb cognac. 


The liqueur created for an Emperor has become the after dinner rage of the con- 


tinent. Nor 
palates, w 
SP. 100 Pa 


about $12” the bottle. For those with adventurous 
re and Ice’ Write to: Somerset Importers, Ltd., Dept. 


Mantarine Napwltin Liguewur 


ts, Led. NY. *Pri g to state and local taxes 





Dorrell and Marcia Morgan 
adjust them for jazz... 
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No two people are alike. And 
neither is their music. Some 
people revel in rock. And 
some find contentment with 
classical. While others jam to 


jazz. And then there are those 


who don’t know themselves 





and Heather Dodge ond Bob 0° Connell — 


them for however they feel at the moment. 


grille. These controls let you 
customize the sound of your 
Lifestyle Speaker Systems to 
fit your music... your room 
al op 8 mood 

ll down the line, Lifestyle 
Speaker Systems offer out 


what they'll be listening to next standing quality and features 


The common denominator 
is the Jensen Lifestyle 
Speaker System 
The uncommonly 
accurate speakers 
Four of which fea 
ture easily acces- 
sible tone controls 
up front behind the 





ENSE 


Jensen Sound Laboratories, Division of Per 


for excellent sound reproduc 
tion. Study the specs. Note 
the fullness of lows, highs, 
and midrange. Adjust the 
level controls. Appreciate 


their subtleties 


and see for 


yourself how easy it is to 
adjust to good music 






LIFESTYLE SPEAKER === cpcnnen SYSTEMS 


rcor, Inc 


Schiller Park, Illinois 





60176 
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Don Craig knows the streets of Chicago the way Ron Hunter 
knows the world. Together they make the kind of team that’s 
breathing new life into late night tv news. Hunter & Craig, 
new partners heading up the city’s biggest broadcast news 
organization. Tonight and every night at 10, they'll take you 


from the streets of Chicago to the ends of the earth. And beyond. 5, 


NewsCenter5 at10 een 
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inea city as rich as El Dorado, as sinful 
Mi» as Sodom, and as dangerous as hell. 


It actually existed, a century ago, a thousand 
miles up the Amazon. Streetcars ran to the 
very edge of the jungle. Iguanas slithered 
through the crystal chandeliers of the 
opera house. The rate of inflation was 
the highest in the world. This was the 
city of Manaus, Brazil—creation ofa 
handful of powerful families who 

held a complete monopoly on rub- 
ber in a world clamoring for it. 
BLACK ORCHID is the amazing 
adventure of how Manaus 
became a ghost town 

Just published and an im- 
mediate national bestseller; 
$8.95 at bookstores now. 
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author of THE SEVEN-PER-CENT SOLUTION, 


5°, THE DIAL PRESS 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC 





a nove! by NICHOLAS MEYER 
and BARRY JAY KAPLAN 














lf the TV series sparks your 
interest, the book will set 
your imagination on fire. 
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By Desmond Wicor 
Preface By Nakhon Turn 





With photos in 
color and black- 
and-white. $14.95 
wherever books 
are sold. 
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| $0s, Bate argues, was provoked by “the 


| er biographer of Johnson has meditated 





* 
A steel engraving of Samuel Johnson 
Touching all the lampposts 





how simple it would have been Just to 
elaborate on that legend: the proud writ- 
er dining behind a screen because he was 
ashamed of his tattered clothes; the com- 
pulsive walker in the streets of London 


| who had to touch each lamppost he passed 
| by; the bizarre figure whom Hogarth at 


first mistook for “an ideot .. . shaking his | 
head and rolling himself about in a 
strange ridiculous manner.” 


ate has ignored none of these pecu- 
liarities, but what fascinates him is 
Johnson’s temperament. By “storming the 
main gate of experience,” Bate writes In 
a typically vigorous formulation, Johnson 
managed to resist his own failings and ac- 


| quire mastery over “the dark, bewildered 


prison house of the isolated subjective 
self.” His life was a series of afflictions: 
childhood illnesses that left him half deaf 
and half blind, recurrent episodes of near 
insanity, a career at Oxford that ended 


| after a year because he could no longer af- 


ford the tuition, marriage to a woman 20 
years his senior who died a bedridden al- 
coholic, years of inconceivably strenuous 
labor on his famous Dictionary, and in 
old age, loneliness and poverty But he be- 
longed among those “great experiencing 


| natures,” Bate says, whose lives and works 


illustrate the resilience of the will 

Bate’s Johnson is not without its faults 
His overreliance on Freud can become 
tiresome, and he tends to belabor his ev- 
idence. But his commentaries on John- 
son’s mind are unfailingly ingenious. The 
severe breakdown Johnson suffered in his 


habit of leaping ahead in imagination into 


| the future and forestalling disappoint- 


ment”; he had renounced hope, the one 
virtue he believed essential to life. This 
sort of intuitive speculation, intimate but | 
never condescending, recalls Johnson's 
own method in Lives of the Poets. No oth- 


so profitably on the qualities that made 
him “a heroic, intensely honest, and ar- 
ticulate pilgrim in the strange adventure 
of human life.” James Atlas 
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without sacrificing Quality, 
Fashion, Fabric, or Fit, THE 
SUITERY can save you hun- 
dreds of dollars on your 
yearly wardrobe. 


We know that just one visit 

to THE SUITERY will convince 

you. To prove our point—that 

you can cut your clothing 

costs and still look elegant— 

we are offering these fine 

coats and an exceptional col- 

sy lection of quality suits signifi- 
cantly below their market value. 


OVER 2,000 $185-$215 
DESIGNER VESTED SUITS 
IMPORTED 

CASHMERE COATS 


9139 eacn 


‘New italian fall styles. Fully 
fashioned. impeccably tai- 


ance, 


YOU SAVE ON 
D OUTERWEAR 


SUITERY 
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$169 
$149 
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Death stirs. 

Its call is a whisper. 

Its wings are wide and gossamer. 
Its teeth are knife-like. 

Its appetite insatiable. 

They must journey to the place 
of the Hopi. 

For the choice, to live or die, 
must be made before night falls. 


By MARTIN CRUZ SMITH 


ONIMLHOIN 





# SOON TO BE A MAJOR MOTION PICTURE 
FROM COLUMBIA PICTURES 


a 
$8.95 at all bookstores Norton aN ga 
W.W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 10036 Nx 
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Middle-Earth 
Genesis 


THE SILMARILLION 
by J.R.R. Tolkien 
Houghton Mifflin; 365 pages; $10.95 


i: the beginning was the word. And the 
word was with Tolkien. And it spoke 
of the Valar, a race of gods who first dwelt | 
in a creation called Middle-earth but then 
retired to Valinor. The Valar loved the 
light and planted two trees, Telperion and 
Laurelin, wherein was the source of the 
light of the world. But one of the Valar, a 
renegade named Morgoth, envied the 
light, wishing to corrupt and control Mid- 
dle-earth. 

Now in those times there also dwelt 
in Valinor and Middle-earth many Elves 
The greatest of these was a prince called 
Féanor who shaped three famous jewels, 
called Silmarils, trapping the light of the 
sacred trees within them, that it might 
be imperishable. And Féanor grew proud 
and greedy, and he longed to be free of 
the power of the Valar. 

Now Morgoth whispered in the ear 
of Féanor, to trouble him further. Togeth- 
er they came to Valinor and Morgoth 
pierced the two sacred trees with his spear 
and Ungoliant drank their light’s blood 
from out of them and the two creatures es- 
caped and a twilight settled upon the 
world. And the Valar called Féanor to 
them and asked him to give up his Sil- 
marils so that there might be light. But 
Féanor would not. At that moment Mor- 
goth attacked Féanor’s distant castle and 
took the jewels. And Féanor swore a ter- 
rible oath that he would lead his Elvish 
people to Middle-earth and recapture the 
Silmarils or die in the attempt 

And so for ages and ages, a struggle 
went on between the Elvish princes and 
Morgoth’s dark hordes, Again and again 
the Valar intervened to keep Middle- 








The late J.R.R. Tolkien at Oxford 
Dragons like antique cruise missiles | 
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“We’re falling in love 
with the countryside. 


We're falling in love 
with the cities. 


We're falling in love 
with the people. 


We're falling 
in love again 
with Germany.” 


“Oh, the splendid castles, the rivers, 
the charming villages, the museums! 
But, most of all, the people. They're 
polite and friendly and so very, very 
kind. And there isn't even a problem 
with the language because so many 
Germans speak English. It's all so 
fabulously romantic we can't wait to 
come back...and fall in love all 

over again.” 

No wonder over seventeen 

million visitors a year fall in love 

with Germany. 


Germany. You'll find a whole 
lot more than you think. 


German National Tourist Office 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10020 3 


Please send me more information on 
romantic Germany 
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The new Fortune is com- 
ing in January, and it’s a whole 
new way to look at business. 

It carries on Fortune's 
traditional strengths —depth, 
scope, judgment, reliability, 
exhaustive fact-finding. But it 
moves with the urgency of 
today’s business. 

The new Fortune is a fort- 
nightly. But going from once a 
month to every two weeks is 
only one of many changes. 


' Anew look. 
} Our new graphic look is going to 

—~ make Fortune even handsomer 
than it is now. 

The new Fortune will be 
faster. Brighter. More readable. 
@ And more useful than ever. 

If you ever left Fortune on 
the coffee table, saying to 
yourself, “I'll get around to it 
later; those days are gone forever. 
Thisis a magazine that demands 
to be read and put to work now 


Faster closings. 

Urgency? Our new editorial clos- 

ing is just a few days before 

delivery to readers. That means 

we'll be able to stay on top of fast- 
& breaking events. 
PO No, we're not out to 
§ report the news. What , a 
# the new fortnightly { 
m Fortune will do is f 
















bring its cool,clear, 
reasoned analysis 
and judgment to 
bear on the meaning 
of ongoing events. How 
will they affect business 
and the people who run it? 
We intend to answer that 
question better than any other 
publication. 
Advertising, too, will move 

much faster in the new Fortune. 
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Give or take a day, our ad clos- 
ings will be as fast as most news- 
weeklies. 

Now advertisers can turn 
on a dime...quickly concentrate 
ads in peak periods...and rie 
reach Fortune's unmatc hed , 
executive audience. 

It will pay to get into 
the new Fortune early. 

Put together our 

“jnaugural’ ‘space credit plan 
for first-quarter advertisers 
with our new frequency 
discounts, and your Fortune 
campaign is going to be more 
efficient than ever. 


Smaller but bigger. 
Each issue of the new Fortune 
will be less weighty. More port- 
able. Easier to read in bed. 

But overall, there will be 
more than twice as many stories 
in a year’s worth of Fortune. In 
26 issues. That’s one reason our 
editorial staff is increasing by 
nearly a third. 

We're making this added 
reading more readable, too. One 
way is by bringing new variety 
to the length of articles. 
Certainly, every issue will con- 

tain some"classic’ Fortune 
“ths stories of the length 


Cr and scope that have 


| been standard fare. 

s But they'll be 
accompanied by a 
number of shorter 
articles in the 1,500 to 
3,000 word range. So the 
average story length is 
coming down, and Fortune's 
information is becoming more 
accessible. 


More coverage. 


Were adding more coverage 
of marketing, merchandising, 





investing. More new ideas in 
economics,scienceand technology, 
public policy. More spotlights 
on people getting to the top and 


people who are just getting 


started. More outside 
voices with provocative 
m opinions. 

Of course, our 
regular features will 
continue: Business 
Roundup, Personal 

Investing, Business- 
men in the News. 
Keeping Up, On Your Own Time, 
Bed & Board. 

All in all, there’s going to 
be more meat and more pace 
from cover to cover in the new 
Fortune. Because we want to be 
not only the most informative 
and useful magazine for 
business leaders, but the most 
enjoyable, too. And the most 
inviting. 

It’s a whole new way to 
look at business. And it’s a 
whole new way to advertise to 
business. 

Our aim is quite modest. 
Wesimply want Fortune to be the 
only business magazine you'll 
ever need. 







NADER’S FRIENDS IN POWER 








Have anything you want before dinner. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 


Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. 
And no other cognac—no other drink—can so enhance your 


best hours. FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 
Forget the compromises of the day. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. The after dinner drink 


of Renfield Importers, Ltd. New York 
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“There’s a place on the 


“There are things going on 


in Chicago that you never see news for the in-depth stories. 

... things you ought to see?” They’re not always easy to tell, 

TERRY MURPHY but they’re still important?” 
JOHN DRURY 


if it's important to Chicago, 
it's on Eyewitness News. 


5,6 &10 
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INCLENOOK » 
CABERNET SAUVIGNON 1975, 
WHERE ARE YOU? 


OUR ESTATE BOTTLED Napa Valley Cabernet 
Sauvignon '75 won't be on your store's shelf until 
late 1979. But when it is there, you'll find it to 

be a very good wine. Full-bodied, deep red and 
rich in character. Yes, our 75 will be an excellent 
find. If you can find it. 

You see, that particular year the sun didn’t 
always shine like it was supposed to. So, that 
—— year Inglenook 

ttled only what was 
good enough to be bottled. 
Avery small portion. 
(Since only a very small portion was worthy of the 
Inglenook name.) This is the same kind of quality 
standard we apply to all our wines — including the 
ones you can ae night now. 

Sure, we won't make as much. But when 
your label says Inglenook, you have a lot 
more to lose than just money. 











When you toast from the heart. remember, 


p 2 our heart is in it too 
Inglenook Vineyards, Rutherford, Napa Valley, Calitorna 


























WE’RE THE ONE ON ACAPULCO BAY. 


and meeting spots. And with five lighted 
tennis courts, all water sports, and a glam- 
ourous beach and pool life. All under the 
ever-shining Acapulco sun 
That's Hyatt Regency 
Acapulco. The new 

center of things in 


The only luxury hotel that's right on the 
bay, right on the beach. Right in the heart 
of exciting nighttime Acapulco, with its 
action-packed discos, night- 
clubs and restaurants 
With its own array 

of popular eating, 
drinking, dancing 


El4 
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Plaza Internacional 


HYATT REGENCY ACAPULCO 


Call your travel agent or 


gets you Hyatt world-wide and toll-free. 
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| earth from destruction by Morgoth. But 





however much Morgoth was checked, 
there was yet always an evil and a dark- 
ness and pride and jealousy stirring some- 
where upon Middle-earth. 

That is pretty much how things go in 
this vast Genesis of Middle-earth, the Elv- 
ish books of Exodus and Kings, the com- 





bined Paradise Lost, Prometheus revis- | 


ited and revised Bulfinch’s Mythology that 
is The Silmarillion. Tolkien brooded over 
it for a lifetime but never got it published. 


Now prodded into final shape by Tol- | 


kien’s son Christopher, it has become a 
bestseller practically overnight. 

Readers of The Hobbit and The Lord 
of the Rings trilogy, teased for years by 
hints about the origins of Middle-earth 
will find in The Silmarillion a cosmology 
to call their own. Tolkien’s familiar, deep- 
rooted sense of the unwinnable war be- 


| tween good and evil is also evident, along 


with a reverence for trees. Characteris- 


tically, dragons—those antique cruise | 


missiles used by Morgoth—are plentiful, 
as are huge eagles, for rescuing heroes and 
depositing them safely on mountaintops. 

Buried in the sprawling narrative are 
medieval romances, scenes from fierce 
fairy tales, and fiercer wars that ring with 
heraldic fury and brighten with the loy- 
alty of warrior to king celebrated in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. But there is no sin- 
gle, unifying quest and, above all, no band 
of brothers for the reader to identify with 
as they struggle across a perilous land- 
scape. No Hobbits either, with their lame 


jokes and sheer joy in comradeship and | 


camping out in the countryside that 
helped keep things rolling, volume after 
volume, through the dry and brambly 
patches of the Rings cycle 


coldhearted reader, in fact, may find 
The Silmarillion at least half fustian 


and more than a yard long. There are mo- | 


ments when Tolkien sounds as if he were 
writing a parody of Edgar Rice Burroughs 
in the style of the Book of Revelations. 
And only Tolkien's adoring legions. are 
likely to care whether the book stirs the 
Tolkien industry to further rounds of post- 
ers, maps, calendars, recordings and items 
like The Guide to Middle-earth 

But at its best Tolkien's posthumous 
revelation of his private mythology is ma- 
jestic, a work held so long and so power- 





fully in the writer's imagination that it | 


overwhelms the reader. Like Tolkien's 
other books, The Silmarillion presents a 


doomed but heroic view of creation that | 


may be one of the reasons why a genera- 


| tion growing up on the thin gruel of tele- 


vision drama, and the beardless cynicism 
of Mad magazine, first found J.R.R. Tol- 


| kien so rich and wonderful. Says proud 


| and his Silmarillion. 


Féanor, explaining why he will not give 
up to the Valar the jewels he worked so 
hard to craft: “For the less even as for the 
greater there is some deed that he may ac- 
complish but once only; and in that deed 
his heart shall rest.” So it was with Tolkien 








— Timothy Foote 
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BULLS 


Exclusive Radio Coverage For All Games 


_agipriesagioeng: Brought To You By: 


the shots for his fifth Association of Chicagoland 
season with the McDonald's Restaurants 


Chicago Bulls. Jim’s Commonwealth Edison 





rapid play-by-play Household Finance Corporation 
} j style brings you all Your Neighborhood Aamco 
the excitement of Transmission Dealer 
the round-ball game Budweiser 
; from the season Your Chicagoland Solid Men of Olds 


opener to the playoffs. Home and away. 
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“We look at the news from “I’m always asking myself 
a different point of view. Yours.’ whether a story is relevant. For 
FAHEY FLYNN instance, as a taxpayer, am 
I getting my money’s worth?” 
JOEL DALY 


If it’s important to Chicago, 
it’s on Eyewitness News. 
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© Surrender at Saratoga 1777 by Trumbull 


-US Bicentennial I3cents 


Surrender at Saratoga (Oct. 18, ! 


Collect US. Commemor. 


Everyone knows Ernest 
Borgnine, the famous actor. But 
did you know he collects stamps? 
Off the screen, it’s one of his most 


interesting and rewarding activities. 


Stamp collecting can give you 
that same kind of enjoyment. And 
U.S. Commemorative stamps are 
an easy, affordable way to start 
building your collection. 

Through the years, Com- 
memorative stamps have shown 
the history and people who have 
helped make America, America. 
And you can buy them right at 
your local Post Office. New 


atives. The 





Ernest Borgnine, 
the famous stamp collector. 





Commemoratives are issued every 
few weeks. (There’s even a guide- 
book called Stamps & Stories to 
tell you how to get started.) 

Start collecting now, with the 
50th Anniversary Year of Talking 
Pictures and the Surrender at 
Saratoga Commemoratives. You'll 
be building a collection you and 
your family will treasure for years. 

As Ernest Borgnine says, “I 
hope that someday my children 
will enjoy stamp collecting as 
much as I do.” 


U.S. Postal Service 2) 


re fun.Theyre history. Theyre America. 
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Ai the 1906 spring recital, triangle player Eva Schmatz 


Fashions: Oscar de la Renta 


16mg; 'tar,” 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec: 76 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking 1s Dangerous to Your Health 


thought the fourth movement would give her the perfect opportunity to sneak a cigarette 
At was Beethovenis Ninth Sympbory Eva’ last. 








VIRGINIA 
SLIMS 


Slimmer than the fat cigarettes men smoke 


VIRGINIA 
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Marriage Pit 
THE NIGHT OF THE TRIBADES 
by Per Olov Enquist 


f anyone had asked August Strindberg 
for his definition of hell, he would have 
given an implacable and desolated one- 
word answer—women. Or perhaps, wives 
Strindberg was involved in three dis- 
astrous marriages that nearly broke his 
ever precarious hold on sanity. Only his 
ability to transmute his inner torment into 
dramatic art saved him. His is a classic 
case of what Edmund Wilson called “the 
wound and the bow.” From the suppu- 
rating wound of his domestic life, as un- 
healing as was the eagle-torn liver of Pro- 
metheus, he gathered the strength to draw 
the bow of craft, passion and insight and 
to launch an arrow of dramatic signifi- 
cance that is still in flight more than half 
a century after his death 
It is merely one of the uncommon vir- 
tues of Swedish Playwright Per Olov En- 
quist’s admirable and unfailingly percep- 
play that he makes this point 
Another virtue is that 
he shows all that was puny, punitive, fear- 
ful and self-absorbed in Strindberg’s na- 
ture and at the same time draws an ut- 


terly convincing portrait of genius on fire 

Tribades, in Greek, means lesbians 
The play is not about lesbians, only about 
the dark, anguishing suspicion in Strind- 


berg’s mind that his wife may be one and 
may have betri him with one. In this 
play-outside-a-play Strindberg (Max von 
Sydow) is directing a brief one-acter of 
his own called The Stronger The actual 
play that Strindberg wrote Is a 15-minute 
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Andersson, Von Sydow and Atkins as the tormented trio in The Night of the Tribades 


monologue in which a voluble wife tests 
her husband's adamantly silent mistress 

In Enquist’s version the mistress be- 
comes a beer-swigging lesbian, Marie 
Caroline David (Eileen Atkins), and the 
wife, Siri von Essen-Strindberg (Bibi An 
dersson), proclaims her love for her to 
Strindberg’s horror, anger, jealousy and 
despair. The lines, mean and many, are 
sulfurous fumes straight from the mar- 
riage pit. In much of Enquist’s play 
Strindberg spews vitriolic putdowns at 
both women. These speeches are used to 
indicate the large feminine component in 
Strindberg’s nature of which he was fully 
aware and which he wished to exorcise 
through a bludgeoning masculinity. In 
one scene, Strindberg asserts his potency 
in a comically insecure way, descanting 
on the length and girth of his sexual mem- 
ber in inches—not in millimeters, oddly 
enough 


here is no insecurity in Max von Sy- 

dow. He gives a towering perfor- 
mance. In intensity, innate authority and 
mordant humor, this is acting in the ther- 
modynamic range. Bibi Andersson is pal- 
lid by comparison, a_picture-postcard 
beauty who recites her lines without the 
intent to lacerate—rather strange consid- 
ering her snake-fanged delivery as a wife 
in Ingmar Bergman’s Scenes from a Mar- 
riage. Eileen Atkins is in Von Sydow’s 
league. She encases herself in a palpable 
shield of silence and then hurls her lines 
like javelins dead on the mark 

The Night of the Tribades is a play 
that stretches the mind, bares the nerves, 
challenges the ear, braces the imagina- 
tion. Is that too good for Broadway? Pos- 
sibly. Possibly not 


— T.£.Kalem | 





MOVING? 
DON'T 
FORGET 
YOUR MAIL. 
























LZ 
A month before you Zé 
move, pick up a free € 
Change of Address Kit ‘ 

from your Post Office \ 
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| or letter carrier. Mail §& \ 
the cards to your bank, | 


charge accounts. Everyoné= / 


REMEMBER.USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 

YOU MOVE . 
U.S. Postal Service | 
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The 1978 Concert Season 
is on at your GM dealer. 


You're test driving a 
brand-new 1978 car from 
your GM dealer—and you've 
switched on the Delco-GM 
sound system. 

The music that surrounds 
you is full and clear. You 
could almost be at a concert. 
Front row center. 

That sensational sound 
is a big reason for ordering 
a factory-installed Delco-GM 
sound system in your new 
GM car. 

We're automotive sound 
specialists, here at Delco. 

We know what it takes to 
design a sound system for the 
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demanding automotive 
environment that includes 
temperature extremes, 
electrical interference and 
more. 

We work closely with 
our automotive engineers 
every step of the way— 
to give you a sound system 
built to GM's exacting 
quality standards. 


Division of General Motors 
Kokomo, Indiana 





new 
Stereos by General Motors. 





And the selection has 
never been better. 
Depending on the GM auto 
you buy, you can choose a 
Delco AM radio or one of our 
sensational Delco AM/FM 
Stereos with CB, Cassette or 
8-Track Tape. 

But hearing is the true 
test. And you can do that at 
your Cadillac, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac or 
Chevrolet dealer. Make sure 
you get a GM sound system 
in your new GM car. 

Tell your dealer “Delco’’ 

Then, sit back and enjoy 
the concert. 
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Ford Motor Company's tough acrylic enamel. 
Tested to fight: 
fade, flake, crack, peel, split, chip, or blister. 






Blue is beautiful. tough primer and acrylic 
Red is beautiful.Yellow, enamels used on the pro- 
green...and black duction line. 
are beautiful. Then they soak each 










sample in a whirlpool 
water bath for 10 days 

... at 90 degrees. 

They salt spray it and 

§ hang it in corrosive salt 

~ mist for 240 hours, testing 
for rust and corrosion. 7 : 
They humidify it...bathe They freeze it. 
















2 it in steam and heat. vacation. To weather it in 
They soak it. ‘ the sun and rain. 

On Ford Motor ° >> So if you pick a Ford, 
Company e S» =Mercury, or Lincoln that's 
cars, any gale cig yellow, 
color is ...OFr 
beautiful. y whatever... 

‘Cause it's {\ < you know 
tough acrylic Yb Ne that its 
enamel. 5 . 

Designedand ~ They weather it. | 
tested to be tough. 


It's a tough test for fading, 
peeling, and blistering. 

They freeze it...at tem- 
peratures of 20 degrees 
They humidify it. below zero. To test for They stone it. 
cracking and splitting. tough acrylic enamel is 

They stone it. At tested to fight fade...flake 
high speeds, they __...crack...peel...split... 
shoot small stones — chip...or blister. 


a | at the enamel to 7S 
, check for chip ED 


They take samples of 
body metal and cover 
them with the same 





resistance. Se | 
They even send 75" ANNIVERSARY 
it to Florida for a It's simple. Ford wants 


year. Not for a to be your car company. 


